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elb@ws @n the table, the paper before him, his | denly confronted her face to face, with the | @ither side, amd bare bramphes stiptchi 
hands plunged .in bis ir, and greedily de- | result that we have already seen. ; theirlong naked arms overhesd, | tiBtching 
vouted $he whole columm, He readitall over | The nextday was Christmag Eve, Great Still it was net datk—ofly ali dim 
twice, and then-be made his mind vp with‘his"| were the preparations, the décking of holly | The moon made her way through * thin 
usual smartness. end ivy allover the Manorand in the church. | screen overhead, and lighted her path quite 


He would at once come to life as Peter 
Blaine, the husband of the heiress, True, that 
as far as he could make ont, his widow—he 
grinned at the thought of it—had taken to 

@ seeond mate. But what of that; 
he, Peter Blaine, was her legal husband, the 
g fortane—eighty- 


He would go home at once, tramp some 
plausible story—Georgie Grey was: a 
silly little feol, who wonld believe: g 


he ,told her, inelading black wanwitite. He 
would have no trouble with her. ; 
As to — ——— ae 
et for name, is Vernon, be must, 
to made to understand that 


wa 
many, and had better eheer off 


img 
Peter was then y and impe 


5 


lc was Peter im the flesh that Georgie 
scen ac the window that dim Deeember after- 
noon, and not his ; he had some diffi. 
culty in recognising 
it be possible, he asked 
this pretty, elegantly dressed young woman 
who came and pressed her face againat the 
glass, whilet he was hidden behind one of the 
villarsof the verandah, was actnally that big- 
eyed, shy, pale-faced chit, whom he had made 
gare of, or, rather, whose fortnne he had 
gaade gure of, sey, ars ago? Hoe conld 
ecarcely believe it, but he must. No wonder 
she bad made a “ match,” as they called 
i}, with that face and figure, 

There was money; everywhere he looked 
his greedy eyes- travelled over the far-stretch- 
ing bak. now covered with snow ; they took 
in the interior of that moat luxurious sitting- 
room with its roaring fire of logs, lighting up 





Persian carpets, and silken curtains, paintings, 
couches, everything that w could com- 


and taste suggest. He noted Georgie's 
velvet dress, the at rings flashing on 
her fingers, asshe leant her hands against the 
window-sash. 

**Come,” he said to himself, “ this, fellow 
Vernow has money ; the fortune was not wanted 
here. I see my way to the whole sum. I 
see my Way to @ very good thing. Meanwhile 
Til just try the effect of my reappearance on 
Mra. Vernon,” and as.she stooped to search 
for the lost pencilcase he glided to the 
window, and when ske raised her Lead, snd- 





Georgie had insisted on accompanying Aggie 
to the latter edifice; she declared that ber 
cold. was. much better, that she was well 
wrapped up; in short, that she would go, and 
nothing should prevent her. She felt that 
she must get out into the air once more ; this 
keeping indoors all day long had strely affected 
her ied, baw very brain. It must have done 
so when misteok gome prowling beggar 
for the long deceased Peter Binine.. 

She was resolved 










ba 


i eel 


N Hl ua eGier ap aa 
z tee 


“T see that Miss Fane has gone, and you 
will have to cross the park alone, Mrs, Ver- 
non,” gaid the rector, politely. “ Allow me 
to escort you.” 

**Oh, dear, no!” with a repudiatory gesture 
with her muff, “Certainly not! Whatcould 
possibly happen to me between this and our 
own hall door? Besides, it's very likely that 
t shel meet Gilbert. Good-night evary- 

y ” wh 


So saying she ran down the steps, and went 
across the churchyard to the little gate that 
opened into their own domaing. 


It was a bright moonlight night; the moon 
sailed overhead in the clear, frosty- i 
heavens as bright as a large lamp; the 
heavily-laden trees threw shadows on tho 
white ground; the snow was. deep, but hard 

crisp. 

Tt was a picturesque, still, ideal winter's 
evening—a Ohbristmas Eva such as one sees 
pictured in illustrated papers and magazines. 
The park was large, the. church a, good, halt: 
mile from the house, which stood on an 
eminence, and was visible fram a great dis- 
tance ; but Georgie could not see. it now. She 
was walking through a kind of woed, or 





shubdbery, with thick bushes of laurels on 


sufficiently. It was the loneliest bit of 


whole walk, but Georgie did not fel w° 
least. afraid....The. i 


the 


“previous brisk tram» 
across the park, the busy timeshe had spent 
among her fellow-parisboner®Vhad Genes 
good, and cleared the cobwebs trom her 
brain. 

She was 
mind was 
on the 


uite herself once more, and her 


altogether ben 
a races 


















p Jom, ¥ thought you re Dy 
about to pass quickiam 
lo no mistake, m d 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


Gsensva stood rivated-to the spot, unable to 
speak, unable to move. Was she in the pre- 
sence of the dead or the living? Her eye 
spoke forher, ix their-wide oper, stony terror, 
and asked this unuttered question. 

“TI am alive, if that’s what you are £ 
frightened about—alive, and ‘likely -to live. 
You were 20 widow after all, Maw Blaine. 


The boiler, acoident, didnot 40, anieg it 
was all a mistake—snother ; habmyp 
laggage being forwarded, I just. let; the meter 


rest—I did not think any ef you 
yy net nid bl 
No w oo! posaibly convey. 
that. had now begun to lay. held,cfi:bie 
happy companion, when she had 
aia ieatniat meal oa 
spirit from anothen w 
retorned alive to claim hers Shathee 
of. faseination, sax impotesce te nemere 
gaze from this awfal spastagle, Bar aame 
seconds she could not.speak. Shathenleoked 
past him at the treea, tke d 
home—they were al) real— : 
‘ Tseem to have struck you ae 
claimed, with » harsh laugh +a 
nothing to say to, me, Georgie?” i. 
She was pale as the snow, 
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—_ . 
if jomt, Atilast sbefound-voice, batit 
; an d:fan off to herself. 

“ey have I todorwith yeninow? Why 
§ayoudeceive me?) Why: have.you come?” 

«of will answer your questionsin turn,’’ he 
replied, ticking them off omhis.fingers. First, 
vet cteaves L to do with you mow? I am 
ometo cai: you; Iam your legal.owner, 
your busband—shat's. & plainiansmers Why 
@a. Pdecsive-you? If you mean: akoat my 
deaths it’s wcommion thing in America.to be 
leotfon ; P never dreamb-of:youn marry- 
ieeesio, or varcing outisuch &4ptetty. girl, 
or coming’ im forsuch a fertnne,;and Ihave 
wows however, comevhome te stay, #0 be a 
govt boy; and to share: the good thinge of this 
life that bave dropped into your lap, There, 
Fhave answered: three ions.” 


your 
«eadGilbert, my husband ?” in a gasping 
Yes) that’s a littl awkward, 


However; a8’ I ama to blame somewhat, I'll say 
abouthimy We wilkbothturn over a 















“Peter Blaine,” said ‘bis vietim, suddenly, 
“youare @ bad man! I know if now,: Xow 
Woke four mother's heart—yoa squandered 
yourvister’s fortane—you decoyed me into a 


oe ana was foolish child !. -E!be: 
IT helped! you—Iswep® for : you | 


out to ‘eam ‘my breads: aud Tmet:a 
Me Blaine laughed'a -siugelarby. 
t, mocking laugh—‘*who taught me 
_ — ‘whom 1D at tree - 

4 whom shabbeling: to! as as 
Giiteae teted; pacttonanein” hee eeald 


2 returned, ‘and: youvknow it, but 
tintiodious legacy. Oh !”now —pausing 


as°she had consmenced, and 
Siiiging her banda’: hex: in va kind of 
















| much he:knows about. it! 


:| You,are trex 


cannot; cannot be true!” pressing her hands 
to. her temples, and looking at him in 
despair, ‘And give,up my home and go with 
you?’’ she ad; ‘never! never! Do you 
know, that I have two children?” she asked, 
with slow distinctness, 

‘* Yes,” he replied, prompily, ‘‘I saw 
them with you at the fireside the other even- 
ing—not bad little kids. I have seen all the 
family. I have seen Vernon. He is a good- 
looking fellow—years younger than I am. 
No wonder you prefer to stay on. But once 
he knows. the. truth, I fancy he. won't, be so 
anxious; fo. keep yon! He won’t like living 
with, another man’s wife! ‘Yon are nothing 


and.;can be. nothing to him! You are no 
more-Mrs, Vernon you are the Empress 
of Russia! Your ohildisen are usmeless 
brats! The little indesd! He was 


pointed out to: me.by a fellow in the village— 
There. is no, heir 
to,thia place,”’ sweeping his arm dramatically 
towanda the.honse. Vernon will provide 
for them, no..donbi, and of course he will 
marry again, probably that scraggy cousin, 
who is insanely in love with him, and who 
hates you like # Spaniard! How glad she 
will be to. know that.her .coast.is clear—that 


the peopla.in the Manot.! "—nodding his head. 


now. “come with me, Ab! 
41 I.mee you, observe that.I 
can say nasig. too, my preity Georgina, 
Teo. attbat game, you,perceive!’ I 
—Lheldall.the trumps. You.can't beat my 
hand, isc you may justi on well give in 
wo had fels.everg. word of ths above 


beatel. speech like,so, many .several daggers 
planted oa after:the other in ber heart, 


That she was this ‘s.wile, and wiping 
to Gilbert—that-her children, were, es he h 
said, nameless brata—thas.in alk :honour;she 





‘teenzy—‘‘I knew all along it would bring me 
but misfortune; and:what misfortune 

horrible as tits?" « 
eee penines her breath comes:hard and | 
n | 







oe 
A? 





q . 
eg on, it Ney ee here, 
' , and spare me*your They | 
bein that fellow Vernon’s line, but not | 
‘mine, The fortune, as! you - shrewdly 
tehatk, gave me an increased interest for 
my'dear; But; pom my word, if I had 
idea yeu havetarned out so hand. | 
some, I'd have had you out to the States! 
/yeirs tie ; but you were-not:mach to look at 
youregone by, at least not my style—all big | 
eyes andjtawny hair, like a Obristmas pie. | 
iiténow’ you're something'in the ‘\profes- 
tional beauty’ line. Taat Vernon of-yours 
1 Come; Georgie;’ suddenty puttiag 















inable to hivdturround her-neok, don’t'beesgeumpy, 
| the pre el ge as‘you used to!” 
Her eye “Don't!” she cried, with: a little shriek. 
Ly terror, “Heep away, and-don’t dare to toach me or 
cote newe me | ”’ 
| are 80 The ‘error in her eyes, “her shrinkiag 
to live. (ture, enraged ‘him. 
» Blac. § © *Don't! Not dare tocome'near yon! Very 
ones ib 9 °Mte-very niece, indeed. Are you aware, 
hat my ) that you-are spesking to your has- 
ameter fd?) I warn you (resolved ‘to cow her 
aac 9 and fancying he could treat with her 
: “in the days of 014) to submid to ciream. 
ye herror . yand come with me quietly, and giveup 
‘bie W2- this’ present billet of without any 
s. If yow-don’t;” he: added, rouguly, 
od ‘be worse for yon!” 
nine “BSabmit to circumstances! ” she echoed, 
Ie ber ; t heavens! to what-eircumstaness ? 
gore, with-you, whom I hate—yos, hate! You 
ar £008 Gewicked; unprincipled wretch, and only 
yalooked ‘money !*’ thrasting out ber hands 
Sat ;easy! Come, now, don't say things 
sexed fees will be sorry for afverward3,”’ he in- 
swine “won Ee ery; she continued, breath- 





Tee 1 mean all: I-say; You-areclike a 
) horrible bad dream to me! Oh! it 





was nothing tothe name ol. Vernon—that she 
was. and willmg, to take .ber vacant 
place. And that it. must be vacant—that she 


| must ae away for ever ror that 
happy home, w IB WERE, Ra 
ib. were, weleoming; her,.and bidding 


quickly return —that.she smust-remonnce hus- 
baad and children, and go out alous into the 
world,or asthe companion of. this. wretch 
who wasat her side, who reeked .o! brandy 
and bad tobacco—who waa 9 swindler, a 
forger—to believe. that he was: hen husband, 
and.not-Gilbert, was. too much to-ask from 
her  wamhermaet brain — her’ over-wroaght 
min 

She ‘stood for a moment, with her arms 
dropped helpleasly.at her, sides,and looked 
upwards.atthe placid moon, unable to leteh 
her. breath. . 

They had been gradaally spproaching the 
Manor, aud were nowin the pleasure-groands, 
almost within view.of the windows. 

For a.moment, Geougie. tried. hand.to speak, 
but.no words would come. She felt as if she 
was goiag to choke. At:lasi.she..grasped out, 
hoarsely,— 

“Leave me—leave me! or I :shall go 
madi’’ 

And Mc. Blaine prudently telling himself 
that he had done a good evening's work once 
in a way, and had thoroughly opened his 
trenches, said,— 

‘AH right. You can break the news to 
hima! yourself, Til stay ia the village, at tho 
Vernon Arms; and see you again; bat before 
I go give me some morey '’—his usual appeal, 

Georgie fambled in her pocket, and brought 
oat her purse, a dainty little nicknack, one of 
Gilbert's many gifts; and thrust it. towards 
him with a trembling hasd; then he went, 
vanished quickly behind a holly tree, and she 
was quite alone, 

She stoed and. looked y at the 
house, She saw two dear little figures stand- 
ing in the ruddy firelight, their faces pressed 
eagerly against the window of the day nur- 


she maybe, Mra, Vernen yet! So much for, 
towards the lights. ‘‘And you, of course,” kept 


| mind, though, 





sery, lodking out for mother, , j 
They ae not see mother as she stood in 


the shadow of a tres, but she sawthem. She 
saw another figure come and join them—a 
man’s. It was Gilbert. Home, of conrse, 
long ago. They were all looking out for’hér ; 
and sho felt as if she had best lie down, if 
she could, in the snow and die, and never 
meet their faces any more. —_ 

_ Had she not been the means—the innocant 
ignorant "means—of bringing dishdnour on 
them all? % 

Oh, heavens! and she leant against tho 
cold, wet bark of the tree, and seized a small 
branch in both her hands with a grasp of 
frenzy. Was this not too much to ask of any 
creatare born.of flesh and blood, with hears 
and conscience and natural affections fo,bear.? 
She could not, she wonld not, lose them! She 
would sooner die! 

Ten minutes later the mistress of the house 
Staggered like a blind woman up the steps and 
into,the hall. 

She would fain have crept away. to,her own 
reom, like some animal who. has received. a 
mortal: hurt and would die unseen, but no 
Bush: eseape was possible. 

Gilbert had been anxiously watching for 
her, and he and the children came,trooping 
downstairs in a body to meet; her; hoe, ex- 
claiming,— 

“Mother, this will never do! What: has 
you? ‘The decorations 
all wanting oi be a venation 
cwtching & glimpse © ghastly face, ' 
quickly setting down Jack, he saidpin e 
of-gentuine —— “my re - ms 
happened to you?” taking i hand, 
“Nurse, mind master Jack,’ leading her 
towards the little morning-room. § ‘* Whore 
have you been? You have not seen the ghoaé 
again,” have you?” ing « chair towards 
the fire, and pushing her down into itashe 
8 


Georgie made no verbal answer, bubmerely 
shook her head. 
‘*T told you you should not go out; but you 


reproachfully, “and” then you loiter am ‘hour 
in the park ; no wonder you have got:a chill ! 
Here, Rein this hot tea, and give °me your 
muff,” taking it out of her nerveless ‘hands, 

She accepted the tea mechanically, 
mechanically sipped it, with her eyes on 
the fire. 

‘* How long should she share his hearth with 
her present companion? How long'would he 
cherish her thus tenderly? Not an-honr, her 
heart asgured her, once he knew that sie was 
not. his wife.” 

She turned and looked at him, aud@ saw that 
he waa studying her critically, anxiously. 

No wonder! He could see that something 
uncommon had agitated Georgie; that she 
was, looking like death; that she kept 
repeatedly. applying her handkerchief to her 
forehead and to her lips, 

She was going to be very ill. Hé had felt 
it coming on for some time, and now this 
hateful spectre sickness stood even at the 
door ! 

He insisted, despite her objections, in send- 

ing off a groom on horseback for the family 
doctor, or his wife being despatched to bed. 
And he was evidently very uneasy in his mind, 
and his face opposite Georgie’s at dinner was 
both gloomy and anxious, and his remarks 
equally absent and disjointed, 
The doctor’s visit, however, dispelled his 
fears—‘‘ Mrs. Vernon had a good deal of fever ; 
it was merely the result of a bad cold, Her 
” dropping his. voice into the 
husband’sear, ‘‘is alittle disturbed. I would 
say she had had a shock,eh? Do you knew 
anything in that way ?” mysteriously, 

‘Shock! no! She was frightened by a 
tramp at the window a day or two ago—that’s 
all I know of. I don’t think she has got over 
it yet—that’s it, I fancy.”’ 

“ Very likely, very likely! She hasa highly 
strung and @ most sensitive organisation,” 

i ; and the two men were 





said the doctor 
' gatisfied that if was nothing but a feverish 


in the: BDUSSERy - 


would have your own way, of—” he went on 
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cold, and would soon passoff—but not so Misa 
Fane. 

She had her own ideas on the subject, and, 
after the doctor had left, and she and her 
cousin had settled down to their usual game 
of chess, she said after some time, as she 
paused, pawn in hand, and looked across at 


him,— 

‘* Very odd, this fainting attack of Georgie’s, 
and illness to-night—so sudden. The doctor 
said she had had a mental shock.” 

“Did he!” returned Gilbert, wondering 
how she knew. “It was that tramp thrusting 
his ugly face up against the window-pane.” 

“Bat she had got over that, and was quite 
+herself to-day,’’ objected the astute Agnes. 
‘‘She heard something this afternoon,” and 
she paused abruptly, as if sorry she had said 
80 much, 

‘*Heard what?” repeated her cousin, 
irritably. “For goodness sake, Agnes, don’t 
put on such an air of mystery—what do you 
mean ?” impatiently. 

‘*T mean this, that she was walking in the 
park this afternoon with a man—a strange 
man!” returacd the lady, with deliberate 
decision, She was going to do herself the 
pleasure of opening Gilbert's eyes. 

“Oh!” with assumed indifference; “and 
what of that?” 

“Siniply that they were having a scene— 
high words! I could see it all from my own 
window !” 

‘“‘Yonu must have long sight!” in a cool, 
sarcastic tone, 

“TI will own to you, Gilbert, that I was so 
interested, and so astonished, that I got out 
my opera-glasses |” 

“ Perhaps you saw double? I oan scarcel 
think that Georgie would not have men 
this stranger, or brought him in such a cold 
evening.” 

‘* Perhaps it was someone she did not wish 
us to seo!” 

“ Aggie!" very sternly, ‘‘I will thank you 
to —oo that you are speaking of my 

wife!” 

And Agnes was snubbed, and farions; but 
notwith him. Shenever was furious with him ; 
she was farious with Georgie for having been 
the reason of this snub. However, she dis- 
sembled, laughed, and said,— 

‘' Gilbert; what an old bear you are! Per- 
haps you think that I dreamt the whole 
thing?” 

All the same, the next morning, as he and 
she walked along the path to church, Georgie 
being still an invalid, and lying in a darkened 
room, taking no notice of husband, children, 
letters, presents, or many, many wishes for a 
very merry Christmas, only imploring every- 
one who came near her ‘‘to go away, and 
leave her alone.”’ 

“ Look here, Gilbert,” said his companion, 
abruptly; ‘you would not believe me last 
night, and were very angry and rude. Now, 
do you sea. these footsteps in the snow, coming 
from the Charch —two pairs, side by side? 
Here are a man’s, in clamsy big boots—cheap 
boots! ” ssornfully. “ Hereare the footprints 
of Georgie’s pretty little feet. See—” measur- 
ing her own—*“it’s not mine. She takes a 
size smaller than I do.’”’ 

Ono such an occasion she was éver superior 
to vanity, and frankly admitted the fact, 

Mr, Vernon looked reluctantly, and did see, 
He readily recognised the dainty footprints of 
his better half. 

‘ §.e,” proceeded Agnes, ‘‘here they 
paused; and it looks as if she had stamped 
the gr.und ina rage. Here they go on—here 
she has moved away from him—here he 
follows her—here are their footprints very 
close together—what can it mean?” lifting 
her pale eyes to his sombre, dark ones, with a 
fixity of purpose. 

“Tt means nothing!” angrily. “It wasthe 
rector or curate. At any rate, I don’t care 
who it was, as you imazine that I am jealous of 
Georgie —that she is not as free as air to speak 
and to walk with whormsoever she likes— that I 
trust her as I do the sun? And let me add, 


Agnes, I don’t wish to say disagreeable things 
on Christmas-day, but you would make an 
admirable detective; I can see that you have 
quite a talent in that line!” 

Agnes laughed, and tossed her head, and 
— this very doubtfal compliment quite 
calmly. 

And then there was a long silence, that 
carried them as far as the church gate, where 
many greetings turned the current of their 
thoughts. 

Needless to say of what she had been think- 


ing. 

But he had been reflecting on those mys- 
terious footsteps, for one thing—and he had 
been wondering why Georgie had turned away 
her face thas morning from his proffered kiss 
—why she had motioned away the climbing, 
eager children—why she who, even when 
really ill, had been only too a to see, and 
welcomé everyone, hiin espebvially. Now, in 
a hacky voice this Christmas morning, she 
had implored him ‘ not to speak to her, not 
to trouble to come to ask for her! All she 
entreated was to be left perfectly alone.” 


OHAPTER XIX. 

For three days Mrs. Vernon kept her room, 
desiring none but her own company— 
banishing husband and children alike, and 
altogether behaving very strangely. Her 


jhusband shat his eyes to this extraordinary 


behaviour, as far as Miss Fane could mate 
out; but speculation was rife in the servants’ 
hall, Was ever such an illness known ?—no 
doctor, no medicine, no food scarcely—a 
patient who asked nothing but to be allowed 
to look her door on everyone ; and it was more 
oda in their mistress than it would be in 
another. She was always £0 active, so gay, s0 
fall of life, and so fond of talking, and laugh- 
iug, and of society, jast a sunbeam in the 
house! What had come over her? No one 
could tell. Her maid reported that she was 
not always in bed, as was supposed, but that 
she heard her, hour after hour, pacing up and 
down her room, and that when she had 
knocked her mistress herself had opened it, 
with her hair all hanging down her back, and 
her face the colour of death, and told her that 
‘'she wanted nothing, and to go away.” 

These three days of solitude had given 
Georgie time to collect herself, to nerve her- 
self for what was coming. The ficst day and 
night she had lain stunned, as if she was 
dead—as if thia awfal blow had killed her. 
The second day her faculties retarned, and 
she began to think, and, oh! agony, to feel, 
The third day she spent walking miles up and 
down her room, endeavouring to see some 
eo of escape from her impending fate, 
and, failing that, to make up her mind as to 
what she meant todo. Whatshe meant not 
to do was easily settled. Live with Peter ! 
Gowith him a yard! No, she wonld rather 
die two separate deaths—rather be torn in 
pieces by wild lions, or burnt at tine stake. 

On this subject her mind was fully made 
up, and most entirely acceded. ‘‘And at 
least, if there is no escape from him, I can 
kill myself,” she said, to herself, fiercely, as 
she stood in front of a long mirror, and gazed 
at her own haggard reflection, What a 
change in her looks those three daya’ grinding, 
mental torment had affected! She looked 

ears older, she looked worn, she looked care- 

ess and desperate, not the least like the 
radiant and pretty young woman who had 
looked into that glass but one short week 
ago! 
+ She had easily make up her mind about 
Peter Blaine, but she could come to no con- 
clusion about Gilbert Vernon. She knew 
that he must be told, and by her own lips, if 
possible. 

How, and in what words, could she frame 
her awful tidings? How could she leave her 
children? She could not, would not; yet to 
stay under Gilbert's roof, his wife in the eyes 
of the world, was a sin, Was ever anyone's 
lot so hard? She must by the laws of society 











renounce her husband, her children, and go 
with a man she loathed. No, she might leave 
house and home, but never, never would she 
quit it with him. What had not this hatefal 
legacy cost her—that odious black cabinet? 
She wished it had been burnt with its con. 
tents ere she had ever seen it! 

It was only the money that Peter wanted: 
might she not give him all, and thus possibly 
purchase his silence? Bat how account for 
such a strange proceeding to her lawyers, to 
Gildert? Oh! he must be told—he must be 
tcld, This she repeated over and over again, 
as she walked her room from end to end, 
wringing her hands ia a kind of frenzy, 

The fourth day she was composed ; very 
pale indeed, but perfectly self. sina 
cslm succeeding the storm. She appeared in 
the morning—after her husband had gone out 
—and answered Miss Fane's cross-examina.- 
tion with the utmost sang froid, “She wag 
better; she had had fearful neuralgia, and 
could not bear a sound, nor anyone near her 
when in that state So very sorry that it 
should happen at Obristmas; must try and 
be all right for the new year,’ knowing well 
that the new year would fiad hera banished 
woman, : 

She was courageous enough now, and 
determined to show a brave front to Lizze to 
the last. 

Oh! if Gilbert were to marry Lizzie, as had 
been to her by Peter, she was sure 
that it would kill her; and here she was con- 
versing with this very lady, with a cool, self. 
possessed air, talking of trivial matters, whilst 
all the time this horrible thought was literally 
searing her heart, 

She was like the Spartan boy, and bore her 
agony bravely and a 

Meanwhile Gilbert had been taking advan- 
tage of a thaw, and, enjoying a capital run 
with the foxhounds ; he had gone away for the 
meet to the end of the country by early 


train, and was not coming home till the next 


day. 

His two hunters were attached to the train 
in a horse-box, and he bimself (his red coat, 
and leathers concealed by a long overo2at) was 
ensconced in a smoking-carriage at Hillford 
ae about i. enjoy, simultaneously, the 

aily paper and a cigar. 

Jast before the train started another man 
got into his compartment—a man who nearly 
fell over his outstretched legs with not an 
apology, but a muttered curse, and who was 
smoking a short pipe, and moat 
tobacco, 

Gilbert drew himself back, looked over his 
paper at him, as ia the custom of travelling 
Britons, and scowled, and deliberately took 
the measure of the new arcrival—queer 
customer ! 

He could not make<him out, His featares 
were rather gentlemanly, and 80 was some- 
thing about him, taken en masse; bat bis 
clothes were coarse—cheap, not at all up to 
the mark ; his linen soiled—his boots awtal! 

He was a man of about forty, per less, 
with pale, rather sodden features, and many 
wrinkles round his light, sharp-looking eyes. 
He had a dissipated, fast air, that did not sit 
well on his forty years. His glance was shifty 
and cunniag; and the only decent thing about 
him, said Gilbert to himeelf, was his well- 
grown blonde moustache, and that was 
counteracted by a hideous American “ billy- 
goat,” 4 

He was American! And having thus 
classified him, he once more resamed 
paper, and a thrilling account of a recent grest 

re. 


‘‘Isay, stranger,” said the Americal 
presently, with very little nasal tran ’ ee 
you give mea light? I'm blessed if I've 6° 
a fusee about me!” fambling in his pooket. ls 

Gilbert politely handed over a neat a4 
silver box, and the other took half its conten! 
with the utmost calmness, and 8 them 
into his waistcoat-pocket, merely saying,— io 

“That will do, stranger; thanks. ihe 
as much for you another time! Can you 
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me if there’s & train back to Hillford before 
three o'clock this afternoon ?” 

«Yes; there’s one—if you mean from the 
jonction—at @ quarter. past two.” 

«Thanks ; I’ll jast make a note of that!” 
fombling in his many pockets; and, as he 
fambled, ® pretty little lady’s purse dropped 
gut upon the floor of the railway-carriage. 1t 
yas the facsimile of Georgie’s—silver and 


tortoiseshell. 


bat, of course, stifling suspicion ruthlesely— 
there were lots of the same in existence; but 
ghat a queer thing for this coarse-looking, 
imipsted fellow to possess such a dainty-little 
icle! 


re [see your admiring my purse, stranger,” 
be said, stooping and picking it up with 
studied deliberation ; ‘it’s a pretty little toy,” 
tossing it carelessly up and down in his hand, 
sod eyeing Gilbert as he spoke, “and it was 
given to me by a very pretty girl.” 

Me. Vernon was on the eve of saying “ that 
hedid not believe any pretty girl would have 
ben such a fool,” for there was something 
that was irritating and offensivein the other's 
books, but on second thonghts he held Lis 
tongue, and merely contented himself with a 

of contemptuons incredality. 

At the next station he got out, telling himself 
he did not care if he never saw his fellow- 
traveller again. He was antagonistic to him, 
from the crown of bis hat to the soles of his 
dots; and, although once upon a time he 

# have been a gentleman, yet there was 
but little of the gentleman about him now 
~he looked a regular bad lot, with his blood- 
es and shaky hands. 

he quickly dismissed him from his 
and set about having his horses taken 
of their box with due‘care, and presently 
mounting one of them he trotted off to the meet, 
having entirely dismissed the American from 
hismind. Needless to add that it never oo- 
curred to _ to connect this questionable- 
looking, unpleasant stranger in any wa 
with Georgie or Georgie’s indisposition = 
though she was very much in his thoughts as 
betrotted through the lanes that soft Dec>mber 


The next afternoon Mr. Vernon was at home 
= jast in time to be too late for 


4 
8 


“How is Georgie ? " was his first question, as 

azie rose eagerly to greet him. 

“Oh, she’s seemingly all rightagain After 
you left yesterday morning she came down 
and went out.’’ 

“Went out!” he echoed in amazement. 

"Yes. And she is ont again now.” 

There is a significance in the low tones 
that does not escape him. 

om where, in the name of madnesa— 


“No, walking I fancy she has gone to- 
wards the village. In short, my dear, dear 
brace yourself for a shock. I have 
paitive proof that she bas gone to meet—a 
man. Don’t look so angry, bat listen to me. 
Here, I picked this up on the stairs yesterday. 
liwas well none of the servants happened to 
fad it,” holding towards him a half.sheet of 
Peper in a mysterious manner. 
What is it? What do you mean?” he 
quickly, nearly snatching it from ber, 
running his eyes over the contents, which 
a oe in a bold, square hand, and ran 
We :— 


“Dear G@—, 
“Meet me in the summer-houte at the end 
ground, at two sharp. ee 
‘P. B.” 


For some seconde Mr. Vernou stood stock- 
Mill, gazing at the paper in his hand as if it 
we ® scorpion. Then he walked over and 
serped it into the fire, where in a moment it 
pm 8 flame, tly to Miss Fane's annoy- 

She would have liked to have kept the 


litle note, and now it was gone for ever. She 
ttowea dissatisfaction in her face, as she 


her 
fwned to her 








cousin, and said, pointed)y,— 


This Gilbert noticed with a violent start,, 











* And you trust her still ?” 

“TI trust her always,” he returned, looking 
into her eyes with brave defiance. 

‘*Then I have no pity for you, Gilbert, what- 
ever happens. All [ oan say is that you are 
a credalous, weak minded, blind—wilfully 
blind—fool.”’ 

Miss Fane's anger got the upper hand of 
her prudence for once. She spoke in haste— 
in ® towering passion—andsubsequently, when 
her passion cooled, repented at her leisure. 
She wes a little afraid of Gilbert ; and the 
look he had given her as he rang the bell and 
ordered Iunch, and subsequently left the room, 
made her sorry she had spoken. 

** Why should she meddle?” she asked her- 
<= angrily. ‘ He will find her out for him- 
self,” 


Her words were prophetic. After lunch, 
—which was only the name of the thing, as 
far as he was concerned—he went out with 
the intention of coming to the bottom of this 
mystery, and knowing the worst at once— 
some poor relation of Georgie’s that she was 
reluctant to parade before Lizzie’s cool 
satirical eyes. But Georgie’s relations were 
his, and if he—it was a man—this ancle or 
brother-in-law or cousin of hers wanted a help- 
ing hand he was ready toextend it with all the 
pleasure in life, 

It was nearly three o'clock when he reached 
the summer-bouse—a room in the garden, 
like a cottage, thatche? and cove ed with 
creepers, It had real windows, a door, a fire- 
place, and was furnished with tables and 
cbairs. In summer it was the invariable resort 
for afternoon tea, but in the winter it was en- 
tirely deserted. It was not known as a 
summer-house, but went by the name of the 
garden-room. 

He was not too late after all. He heard 
voices distinctly as he came across a grass 
slope—voices in the bass, voices in the treble, 
voices mingled in anger and expostalation. 

He stooped and looked in at the window 
through the surrounding ivy, and saw Georgie 
standing sidewayer to him, wrapped in a shawl, 
with a far cap on her head ; and sitting down, 
chewing a toothpick, his elbows on the tables, 
in the most free and easy attitude, lounged 
the American, his fellow-traveller. 

Gilbert was going to rush in aud expel him, 
neck.and-crop, when one or two words re- 
strained him, and held him a fixture to the 
spot. 

Pn Look here,” he brawled, ‘‘ there’s no use 
in your throwing yourself into fits and kicking 
up tantrums, Mrs. Blaine, You have fretted 
away half your looks as itis, You know my 
terms, and this is our last interview, You 
kuow my offer, take it or leave it; I repeat it 
again, I'm willing to resiga all claim to you 
for ever, and no one shall know that you sre 
my lawful wife, I'll swear, provided you make 
me over, in consideration of the loss of such 
a handsome girl as yourself, the full interest 
of your uncle’s money. You can’t touch the 
principal, I find, for I wevt to look yesterday 
morning ; but the interest is a tidy sum, and 
five thousand pounds a-year, psid quarterly, 
for life, is a good thing, and not a bad anuui«y 
for your attached husband, Peter Blaine. You 
can make up whatever story you like for the 
other fellow, and you may stay with him and 
your kids on those terms; otherwise, Mrs. 
B, you are too valoable a property to be 
left behind, and you come along to-morrow 
with me.” 

‘© Wretch,” cried Georgie, after a moment's 
pause, “ and say I am your lawful wife?” 

** Yes, my dear; I have it all here, fair and 
square,” tapping his breast-pocket. ‘ 

“You would sell your honour and mine? 
You would sell me for a sum of money?” 

“To be sure, my beautiful! and you are a 
fool not to jamp at my offer—Vernon is rich.” 

‘I have been so wicked,” she gasped, with 
a white, drawn face, now leaving her hands on 
the back of a chair to support her trembling 
bedy, “as for two whole days to be terribly 
tempted to take your offer, and to stay, but I 
have hai my eyesopenedintime. Heretofore 


I have brought no shame or disgrace upon my 
boys. What I have done I did in ignorance— 
to barter away the poor remains of my good 
name and theirs for a few months’ happiness, 
if it would be happiness; carrying such a 
guilty secret in my bosom! No. I am the 
most miserable woman on the face of this 
earth, bat I have sufficient strength to resist 
that temptation, thank Heaven for it. As to 
going away, gol must, though it will nearly 
Kill me. I go for their sakes. As to going 
with you, as to be your wife, yo2 batefal, 
wicked schemer, ycu plotter against the 
happiness of inoffensive people, you intriguer, 
who married a foolish girl to seize all the old 
man's money, the very sight of you makes me 
shudder, the very thought of you makes me 
sick! Hear me,” raising her hand, ‘‘ hear me 
me once for all! Do not drive me too far. 
Rather than go with you I would die. Ihave 
nothing to live for now. Take care, Peter, 
desperate women have been known to do des- 
perate deeds. Supposing I were to kill you.” 

For an auswer Peter rose lazily, and made 
@ sudden grab at her shawl. She struggled 
violently to free herself. In the struggle a 
chair was upset,and Mr. Blaine unexpectedly 
found himself flung to the other end of the 
apartment, 

_When he had recovered from this shock to 
his nerves and his self-reapect he turned, and 
found h mself face to face with Mr. Vernon, 
who had been listening to every word of the 
foregoing conversation, and not believing hia 
ears he had stood listening, at first unable to 
move when he had heard Georgie, his wife, 
coolly addressed as Mrs. Blaine. He had felt 
the drops of perspiration come out upon his 
forehead. He had felt each beat of his heart 
as if it were going to burst. He had been 
obliged to lean against the wall for mere sup- 
port. He had told himself that he was either 
going mad or his wife had lost her reason. 
He had been spelibound—uanable to move— 
until he had seen this fieroe, dissipated-looking 
ruffian dare to lay hands on ber, and then he 
scarcely knew what he wai doing. Then he 
had interfered with the retult we have 
described. He stood in the middle of the 
garden-house between the pair—the sullen, 
scowling man and the whice and trembling 
woman—and said, — 

‘What is this—what do you mean, you 
scoundrel ?” 

“Scoundrel yourself! Don't you dare to 
lay a finger on that lady,’ retorted Mr. Plaine, 
pulling Himeelf together, mentally and bodily. 
“She's my wife.” 

“ Your what? ” 

**T told you already. She won't deny if. 
Here, you can seo her marriage lines if you 
like,” 

“Hand them over,” returned Gilbert, 

laconically. 

“Fair play, you know,” tendering a long 
and rather greasy scrap of paper. ‘No 
tearing up, you know.”’ 

Gilbert seized the certificate, and looked at 
it, There it was. He wasa magistrate him- 
self, It was perfectly formal, and declared 
the legal marriage of Peter Blaine, bachelor, 
and Georgina Grey, spinster, on a certain day, 
more than seven years back, in Portsmouth 
town. The very letters seemed to flame before 
his eyes, red pag to scorch his hand, His 

hand trembled as if he had the palsy as he 

held back the certificate towards Georgie, and 

said, ic a strange mechanical voice, — 

‘I this trae ?” 

“ Yes,” she faltered, with a sob; ‘“‘only too 

trae.”’ 

** You are satisfied now, I hope?” said Mr. 

Blaine, ironically. ‘You see for yourself she 

is my wife all these years, and nothing to you 

bat——” 

“Stop! Say another word, and I'll knock 

your teeth down your throat, I'll half kill 

you, you scoundrel,” 

“The two if you are inclined for murder. 

T see you heard what she said just now?” 








“It she is really your—your wife, why did 
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you not claim her? How came she to marry 
me? Explain that.” 

“ That's easily explained. She and all my 
friends were told that I was dead, Ive just 
made her an offer, and now I’ll make the same 
to you. If you will keep your hands off me, 
young man, I’ll tell you the whole story from 
first to last, and you shall judge for yourself.” 

“ Gilbert, Gilbert, hear me first,’’ implored 
Georgie. “Iam not the gentle creature you 
think me, Iwas under a vow.” She looked 
at him wildly. She was white and trembling. 

“You shall tell me all by-and.by,” he. re- 
turned in a tone that froze her. ‘ Let Mr. 
Blaine—I think is his name—speak first.” His 
calmness was appalling. He wondered at it 
himself, He felt as if every human feeling in 
his breast—faith, hope, love, charity, pity, 
anger, grief—were dead; that his very heart 
had. been turned into stone. 

Georgie, his wife—the simple litile girl he 
married four years ago—not his wife at.all, 
but the wife of this evil-faced,. blustering, 
elderly Yankee ! 


(To be continued. 








Cune ror Nenvousness.—A physician says 
that he bas known many men, and: women, 
teo, who from various causes had»become so 
much affected by nervousness that when they 
stretehed ont their hands they shook like 


aspen leaves on a windy day, and by: the - 


moderate use of the blanched footstalka of 
celery as a salad they became as:strong and 
steady as other people: He has ksiown others 
so-mervous that the least: ance: put then 
ina. state.of agi 
constant perplexity and fear, who were also 
effectually cured by a moderate daily use of 
blanched celery as a salad at meal time; 
o- to be ‘cured of palpitation of the 
art, 


Karrine Ice witnout Icz-Hovsrs —Ice has 
passed from the list of luxuries to that of the 
necessities of farm life. Whoever.lives where 
ice-is formed, and so.near to a, body of .water 
that the hauling will not ba too , Shonld 
have an ice-house. Ice Paes in large 
masses, and, in building, it will be found that 
s house to hold enough for two years will cost 
bat Ifttle more than one for a ry year’s 
stcck. Occasionally the ice c § over the 
greater part of the country. A mild .winter 
will cause no anxiety to one Who has a supply: 
of ice left over, If one has an sbundsnce of 
ice, but no house, and has straw,in plenty, it 
may be worth while tostack up & lot, though 
it can hardly be expected to last all the sum- 
mer. The ice stack is especially useful. when 
the ice-house is not large enough to hold 4 full 
supply if the ice is freely used. An ice-stack 
to be drawn upon during the eatly part of 
summer, will allow the store in the house to 
be a long time undisturbed. If the steck can 
be made in a shady place, all the better ; 
seleot'a spot where the water will drain off, 
ad ley down © tier of rails a foot or #0 apart ; 
on*these put a layer of brush, and upon the 
brusi> straw ‘to the thicknes, ofa foot, If 
possible wet'a strong pole in the centre. Now 
stadk up the ice asin an ice- house, taking care 
that’ the mass does not incline to one side. 
The covering for the sides may be straw, salt 
hay, swale hay, or even: leaves, but the latter 
will mee€ te be held in place by boards, A 
foot in thickuess of protecting materials will 
do, bat thicker will do bétter; old boards, 
with: braces to press them inst: the straw, 
etc,, may be used if needed ; the stack is. to’be 
finished by a roofici straw, pub on with pins 
@aditepes, as in finishing off a hay-stack. On 
grain farms, where straw is abundant, the 
masa of ice may be covered with a -great 
thickness of straw, by building a stack over 
ithe:ice, Im using from such » stack, the ice 

should be taken off on all sides regularly, and 
care.taken to properly replace the covering. 
The larger such a stack the better—a cube of 


, and they were in ° 


A MEMORY. 


I stroll adown the: orchard lane, 

Where walked, but one short: year ago, 
One who'll not walk with me again, 

In this my earthly path, I know. 


Here blushed wild roses, wet with dew; 
And, gathering some, we chanced to ree 
A sparrow’s nest, half-hid from view, 
Beneath the leafy canopy. 


And here I gathered, from the moss, 
Some purple pansies for her hair ; 
My heart thrills with a sense of loss; 
The flowers are here, and she is—where? 


‘*Oh, pansies are so sweet,” she said, 
And smiled the while she spoke, at me ; 
‘They always hold, alive or dead, 
This meaning, ‘Ob, I think of thee!’” 


Here, on this knoll, we sat'to see 
The summer sunset die away ; 

We heard the humming of the ‘bee, 
And songs of sailors down the bay. 


We saw the white clouds drift.o’er head, 
Like white sails onan azure sea; 

“The argosies of hope,” she said, 
‘Come sailing back to. you.and me,” 


And here I whispered, at her feet, 

Some words I thought her glad to hear; 
Swift even mow my 

And dream again that.she is. near; 


age T hold her hand in mine ; 
feel her breath upon my. checks ; 
“While through my veins, like draughts. of 


wine, , 
A strange bliss riotg, when she.speaks. 


About my face the breezes blow 
Her yellow hair, to'bind me fast 

In love's bewitching spell, and so 
T dr eam again as hours go past. 


T dream again! Ath! I contd close 

My tear-dimmed eyes, and think her here, 
And smell the purple pansy’s blows, 

And hear her sty,“ I love you, dear!” 


E. E.R, 
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CHAPTER VIE 
A STRANGE LETTER, 


,Curistrxz and Captain Lipscombe. were 
awaiting the return of Maurice, The latter had 
had. rather a lonely time of it,, for Christie 
did not seem able to rest. from her guardian’s 
bedaide, 

The doctor had been in the course.of the 
day, but held out little hope for the recovery 
of his patient; and although the latter pressed 
his ward to accept the invitation she had 
received. to spend Christmas-day at: the Reo- 
tory, Christine would not hear of the proposal. 

‘* No, dear Gardy,” she said, “ when you get 
well we will havea house: tall of company, 
and that will make. up for.the present; be- 
sides, I should be happier here. with you, 
and, Hinton, you know, cannot.be left alone,”’ 

“Qh! by-the-by,” said the invalid, ‘‘I 
have not seen Li since his. arrival, 
and I have something tosay tohim. Tell him 
to some here. I feel better to-night, child ; 
let glasses be brought, and we will enjoy 
ourselves here until Maurice's return,” and a 
sickly smile passed over the countenance of 
the dying man. 

‘‘Hinton Lipscombe,’’ he said, as a few 
minutes. later that gentleman very quietly 
entered the sick chamber ; ‘ come here, close, 
that I may see your face. My little girl has 
has. told meall, This.is the last Christmas I 








ice twelve feet.on each. side. 


shall spend with her, and I sent for you to 
ask you to be kind. to her when Lam gone.” 


- ST ————, 
“Bat you are uot going fi: m US, Bir 2" gai 
the Captain, as he took the seat to which M, 
Davering motioned. “ We. shall have _ 
better than ever in afew weeks, and ~ 
you will laugh. at your present fancies,” 
“They are no fancies,” he replied ; “my 
days are bat few, but Christine will not.coms 
to you penniless. She has money of her ow, 
besides which you will find I. havenot for’ 
gotten her. Be kind, be good to herigaij | 
ook 8 she-has nenen baad & harsh word, and] 
0 never reat in my grave did 
Oe 
“ will never. receive from:ma,, 
Davering,” replied the Captain, «1° ~ 
Christine for herself alone, and when you 
give her to me-you will bestow heron on, 
who will.cherish her:to his life's end.’ 
“Give me your hand,’ said the did map 
‘* and swear. it before. Heaven, and I ghall-dis 
happy. Come here, Christie,” he contimed, 
as the girl stood a little apart; ‘“comehere; let 
me: place your hand in his, and may Héaven 
bless youboth. But what isthat?.” be asked, 
as the sound of music fell on his ear, 
“It is the waits, Gardy,’:, said. shegitl, 
“ Hark ! don’t their voices sound. pretty imthe 
ight air? I have heard.them befora,:butit 
was in my-sleep.” s%o8 
‘‘ And so have I, Christie,” anawened her 
ian, ‘‘in.my sleep; Christie, in 


_sleep;” and then, as if overcome.witi she arm. 


tion he .bad undergone, his eyelids gently 
closed, and his breathing denoted that he had 
fallen into.a quiet.slumber. vd 

The nurse had.left the room; and:@sptain 
Lipscombe. with Christine sat: long-over the 
cheerfal fire, he whispering very: low thecld, 

-old tale into the girl’s-ear, as she nestled clove 
to his side—the singing withou' 
to. break the stillness of the sick chamber. 

But as the little timepiece denoted themid. 
night. hour the bella from the church, tower 
broke out in a merry peal, and as Manrice's 
knock resonnded on the hall door Mr.\Daver- 
ing awoke, i 

* Who.is that?” heasked, “and-why dothe 
bells ring at thig time? ” oca ag 

‘* It is-Maurice!” replied Chaistine; “aud 
the bells are ringing = the are me 
and here, Gardy dear,,is my Christmas, greet 
ing,” and shellitted @ small spray of, mialetoe 
above their heads, a3 she impressed a kissop 
the lips.of the old man. 6 

“ Kiss me again,.child,” he said ; ‘it iamy 
last Christmas ; and did you say thatit was 
wooalend a to comethexe.; I must 
him to.night.” 

And when the latter had divested:himeel! 
of his coat and wrap he followed Chriatine to 
his uncle’s bedside- 

“Is he ere acres Mr. Davering,\asthe 
door opene istine entered, 

“ = Gardy,” she replied; “chevenly 
waited to take of his coat; it ie samwing 
hard.” g 

‘‘Tam-here, wuele,” said Maurice, ae he 
approached to the bedside of the invalid. 
He had never seen him, sinee the night? 
which the former had. been canning 'te ste 
chamber he had never left, and s-fecling 
arn one 4 overcame him ashe was 
into the sick room, ; 

“ Gome-here, may. boy,” said hisunole, “I 
bear no.ill-teeling towards younow, You have 
nothing to reproach yourself with, Yous 
when we: get old. we forget that we were ere? 
young. Christine has told me all,and may 
Heaven bless you; but ’—and before Maprice ; 
could recover himself from the aston : 
he felt at the turn matters had takeu, hal 

tinued—“ I must’ see you to-morrow; ice 
something to say, for your ears alone, 408 “ 
Fo-night ie Christmas-eve. You se. #6 4 
had the glasses brought here; ig I 
may. you spend @ merry Christmes, the 
shall be. hereto wish yau;” 1 before 
The small hours had far, sdwemeed Dc 
the inmates of ‘The Olives” vate 
As was the.custom, the convivisla es ith 
extended to the servaute’ hall, 





glasses round wishes bad been expressed {98 
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theepeedy recovery of the master, and long 
fife and prosperity to the young gentleman and 
Miss Christine. 

And may Mr. Davering live for many a 
jong year to come,”’ said Sampson, as ke filled 
his glass to the brim, and emptied it to the 


Orth poor old gentleman!” said Mrs. 
Punkin, the honsekeeper. ‘I fear his days 
are numbered ;_ he’ll never live to see another 
Christmas. All the years I have lived at 
‘ft. Olives,’ that there blessed clock”—anii | 
the pointed to a large old-fashioned clook | 
which stood up in one corner, entirely filling | 
thesame—**‘ has never stopped till the day the 
master was taken ill, and, tries as I will, it 
won't go.” : 
il cleanin’,” suggested the kitehen- 


wid. 

“Wants cleanin’,” Yépeated the House- 

; “you want cleanin’, I’m thinking,” 

ad she indignantly turned from the girl, as 

the politely asked Mr, S#mpson to hand ler 
fier glass. 

“Now, mademoiselle,” said that gentleman 
ts he poured out another for the French maid, 
Who, to the astonishment of all, had been 
perfectly silent for the last ten minutes, 

But mademoiséllé nevér answered, as with 
“five white with terror, sie sat, her eyes 

on the window atroas which the blind 
‘Was Only partially drawn. 

“Look dare,” at last she said, pointing in 
peter ; “itis de same black figure and 
T-did look with its big, black eyes in here,” 
‘Mie ‘continued, “in here.” 

* Oh | there fs no one there ; yon ladies are 
all nervous this evening,” said Sampson, as 
pressed the maid’s hand merely to reassure 

r, a8 he told Mrs. Bunkin, who did not 
‘Spprove ‘of such familfarity on his part to 
ne-but herself. ‘‘Jamer,” he continued 

W the fooctman, ‘‘ just you close them cur. 
‘Wins, as we wants no one, neither mortal nor 
‘Pliost, to gaze in upon our ‘ilarity.’ Do we, 
lemoiselle?” and a¢ Mrs. Bunkin’s head 

‘Was arned as he thonght.on one side, his lips 
on gad olose proximity to that young 


«oy, Sampton, I’m ashamed of you,” 
Sxclaimei the housekeeper, who happened to 
Méittn her head at the unfortunate mo- 
Ment: “a nice example to set. here to James 

ag oartalely, f mo say ;.” as 
bert, the page, a boy of ten, was fast 
= he his chair, it was saved from having 
4 ralizing effect on him, whilat James 
td the other servants were more. amused at 
perturbation of Mrs. Bunkin than any- 
else, whilst Atigusta th t a little 
More reassurance on the te r.. Samp- 
Wa Would be very beneficial to the state of her 


nerves. : 
"It it be a ghost,” said Mes. Bankin, after 
baving heard the experiences’of all assembled 
seen.the woman in black, ‘‘ I-can only 
she. knows the ins-and-onts of this ‘ere 
88 as wall .as.me, who has lived in. the 
¥ for the last.twenty. years.’’ 
"Twenty years!” exclaimed Mr. 8 ’ 
/ Was. very anxious to make..amends to 
Mts. Baokin for tha reassaring basiness. 
‘Why, you must have been very young when 
came-here! ” 
"1. yas, ; five-and-twenty,” answered the 
Wondekeaper,--a fact, the restof. the servants 
for. s, mament. doubted, although Mr. 
t atill gallantly told Mrs. Bunkin he 
never .believe.she was-so.aid.* 
sleepy, page turned. round.on. his chair, 
tnd commencad rabbing.hie sleepy eyes, as 
subject of ghosts presented itself ‘to hia 
en, the last word haying fallen omhis 
tats before he was thoroughly awake, 
go Ea you Gant balieve-thia is a happari. 
M, Mrs, Bonkin?” asked: James, a freuh 
meialoy oat” coming th tidy, 14 
: y not,’ repl cy » I don't 
¥é.in.mo such things,” . 


: 





a 
i Bat van I did see Ber,” said. the French 
Me She wat hare, one moment, and de 


3} Was gone.” 


“Who?” asked: Robert, whose syes and 
sats Wére now wide open. 

‘“Why, the woman in black, madembiselle 
means,” said James. 

“ Oh! she ain’t no ghost,” replied the boy, 
evidently disappointed ; “ leastways she gave 
me & shillin’ to give this letter to the young 
master,” and he began fumbling about in his 
pockets for the same, which, after having 
pulled ont a bit of string, a top, two or three 
marbles, togethér with a brass button and a 
pieces of iron, he found at the very bottom. 

And why didn’t you give it to Mr. Maurice 
at once, you young r ?” said Sampson, as 
he looked at the writing on the now but any 
Ways clean missive, 

“ Cos he wern’t athome,” said the Boy, “and 


she tells me to give it into his hand only,” an 
| injunction carried out to the letter by 


Robert, who allowed. itt ‘pass through evéry- 
one’s belonging 0 fe establishment of 
"The Olives’ before it ultimstely reached 
the patty for whom it was intended. 

*' There, run up with it now,” at la3t said 
Sampson, after the under-housemaid had 
turned it about to her satisfaction. “I think I 
hear Mr, Maurice's step in the library.” 

autice and Captain mbe had just 
dessendéd to Have a smoke before retiring to 
rest, Christine waiting 'to-see. that everything 
was arranged for her gud#dian’s comfort before 
leaving him for the night. 

‘* A letter, please sir,” said Robert, as he 
handed a silver waiter to Mautic¢e, on which 
the strange and now dirty missive lay, 

All right, boy!’ said the latter, for the 
moment paying. no particular notice to the 
letter, as He laid it on the table, whilst ptitting 
his hand into His pocket he pulled out a 
shilling, giving the same to the lad for a 
Christmas-box. “It is deuced dull for you, 
old boy,” said Manrice, this illness of my 
uncle’s, — quite a stop to the festivities 
we usually enjoy at this time.” 

‘Dall! don’t mention it,” replied the 
other, “I am sorty for your sake and Mr. 
Davering’s, but otherwise there is not a 
happier man alive than I am ; but I traly hope 
he will pull through. What do'you think, 
Maurice?” , 

“That my uncle will never live to see 
another year,” replied Maurice sadly, “At his 
time of life a sudden shock to the system 
invariably proves fatal; and ‘I°wouldn’t for 
worlds that he should have suffered such on 
my account ; but. how was I to tell that such 
an effect would be thefesult of my confession? 
T had no idea he had so fixed his mind on my 
becoming the husband of Christine.” 

‘tI don’t see that you are in any way to 
blame, and as he.appears perfectly reconciled 
to present arrangements, all we can do is to 
hope for the best; no fretting in the world 
will alter things now. But just look at the 
time, old fellow! If you will allow me I will 
retire. Why, it is past three!” and Captain 
Lipscombe bid his friend good:night. 

‘*Good-night, old mav,” replied Maurice, 
“T shall just have a whiff,and then be off 
rmoyself.”” 

Sometime after the Captain had closed the 
door behind him Maurice satin deep thought, 
till the fire burnlng low he became sensible 
to the cold of early morn, aud was about to 

ut ont fhe lamp, previous to taking the candle 
e had lighted, when he rémembered the 
letter the boy had delivered. 

He broke the seal, and as he. read the con- 
tenty, the astonishment he felt was depicted 
on his countenance. 


‘“ Lmust see you,” itsaid. “It is a matter 
of life.amd death, Meet me. by. the gate, where 
I fret. saw you last evening, to-morrow at tho 
sanie time. Don’t fail. 

“Tee Woman ws Basck,” 


“ Strange, very strange,” thought Manrice, 
as he folded the letter and placed it in his 
bréast-pocket. “ What oan she want to ses me 
for; however, I willgo, Perhaps it is but the 
whim of a disordered brain, but. I will be 
there; ana taking biscandle he necended to 


his room, where he soon fell fast asleep, to 
dream of scenes in which a woman ia black 
was ever first. 


—_—_—_— 


CHAPTER VIII, 
CHRISTMAS DAY, 


‘*A verry Christmas to you, Mr. Borun.”: 

‘*A merry Christmas to you, Mrs. Borun.” 

‘A merry Christmas to you, young ladies 
all,” was the greeting spoken benexth the 
windows of the Rectory in the frosty air of 
the early morn, as two or three littld heads 
could be seen from behind the blinds, 6choing 
back the Yuletide wish, and then back agaia 
to the warm beds they had left. 

It was always the custom that the Reotor 
should on that day provide a dinner for the 
aged men in the parish, of which they partook 
in the large bricked-floor kitchen, whilst the 
choir were similarly regaled in the servants’ 
hall adjoining; and the large copper, naually 
appropriated to the boiling of linén, was 
lighted early to enable the puddings which 
comprised a portion of the feast to be cooked 
in time. 

The sun shone ont chetrily over the ‘wild 
waste of snowy landscape, but failed ‘to melt 
the icicles, as like cryatal pendants they hung 
from branch and bough, as the belli in the 

distance rang out the Christmas chimes, A 
little rédbreast robin came to the window of 
the room in which the Rector’s family were 
assembled at the morning meal, and Ally 
gained permission to place some crdmbs on 
the sill, which he tiniidly advanced to pick up, 
after having looked on tach side to see that he 
could do so in safety. 

Addie, who was much refreshed after her 
night’s rest, looked very cheerfal and happy, 
as she sat close to her mother’s side, and 
listened to all the goxsip of the village, which, 
owing to her long absence, her sisters had to 
relate; and not until Mr. Borun had com- 
pared his watch with the clock, and rising, 
said it was time for church, did they move 
from the table. a 

Mrs, Borun was nov of the party, haying #o 
much to attend to for th avening’s entertain- 
ment, butas the others returned, ready attired 
for the walk, Manuti#e had arrived, and was 
awaiting them in the dining-room; and after 
ten@erly kissing His wife and wishing the others 
the compliments of the season, he accom- 
panied them to the little church, from which 
the bell now began to'send forth a solemn toll. 

“How is Mr. Davering this morning,” 
asked Mr. Borun, 

“T am afraid not much better,” replied 
Manrioe, ‘and nothing will induce Christine 
to leave the house, until he isoutofdanger. It 
is a sad Christmas for her, poor gir!.’’ 

‘« Yes,” replied the Rector, ‘' I wish you could 
have prevailed on her to have accompanied 
you this morning.” ‘ 

They had now reached the sacred edifice 
into the ‘portal of which the people of 
Bramington and Lorton were slowly entering. 
It was not a large congregation, and the little 
sprays of Holly stuck in the carved woodwork 
of the seats looked reproachfally back on the 
empty places, but the fall tones of the organ 
filled the atsles of the holy pile with its 
glorious sound, until as the choir entered in 

rocession and took their'seats in the chancel 
¢ ceased, and the service began, 

The first. lesson had scarcely ended when 
the curtains which were drawn across the 
entrance door gently opened, and a lady 
entered. She moved slowly down the nave 
until reaching a seat opposite to that occupied 
by Maurice and the Rector’s daughters. She 
stopped, and it was with something like a start 
that in her he recognized the stranger who 
ha@ accosted him but two days previous. 

She also saw that she was recognised, and 
a questioning look, as though to ancertain by 
hfs countenance whether he had received her 
letter, passed over her own. : 

There was something very ead in the poor 
fran face, which atill retained traces of re- 
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markable beanty. The thick pilver hair was 


parted on one side of the broad, clear fore- 
head, ‘beneath which the dark eyes were 
raised with a sad, supplicating gaze, as 
when the choir burst~ forth, *‘Lord have 
mercy upon us, poor miserable sinnefs,” her 
voice was, by its rich tone, heard above the 
rest, and all heads were turned to the 
stranger, a8 on rising from their knees they 
once more resumed their seats. 

It was only a short address that Mr. Borun 
delivered to his hearers before the sounds of 
the organ again swelled through the sacred 
edifize, and he advanced to the altar to re- 
ceive the offerings of the little congregation ; 
ani 4s the last note died away, and he 
raised his hand to pronounce the Benedic- 
tion, the seat so recently cocupied by the 
strange woman was vacant. 

‘“‘ Did you see her leave the church?” asked 
Maurice of his wife, as with the girls they 
awaited Mr. Borun’s exit from the vestry. 

‘* Did I see who?’ ssid Addie, 

** Why, the lady in black, Maurice means,” 
responded Eleanor, “who sat just the other 
side of the nave opposite to us, What a 
lovely voice she had! but how quietly she 
must have left. . I merely tarned my head 
a second, and she was. gone, I think she 
must bs the mysterious party who seems to 
have turned the heads of the villagers.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Maurice, 
who was anxious to hear anything concern- 
ing the authoress of the letter he had re- 
adived, the fact of which he had not men- 
tioned even to Addie. 

‘‘ They say, that is, it is the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, that a woman dressed all in 
blask (though, for my part, I see nothing par- 
ticalar.in that—not half so particular as our 
scarlet cloaks) has been seen in the moat 
sirange manner, no one knowing from 
whenes she comes or whither the gors, but 
tur ever hovering about your uncle's house, 
which, of course, by the superatitious, has 
given rise to the belief that she has come 
&3 an omen of evil; bat as evil spirits dan't 
venerally visit church that has, in my idea, 
quite upset that theory. But there is Miss 
G.uesome waiting for us, and here is papa, 80 
come along.” 

“ Miss Gruesome is waiting for the farmer, 
you mean,” laughed Manric>, as that worthy 
advanced to joiu the party, with many wishes 
for a happy Yaletide. 

Thére was but one service at the li’tle 
church on Christmas-day, and as the verger 
tarned the key in the door of the same ha 
raised hia hat to the ladies, and wishing them 
# merry Christmas, a compliment which was 
retarned by all, repaired homewards, where 
on opening the door his olfactory nerves 
Astectéd signs of roast goose and its welcome 
aitributes. 

Mrs. Borun was busy in her domestio 
arrangements on the return of the charch 
party, whilst the little ones were engaged in 
making paper chains of different colours for 
the decoration of the dining-room, round 
which holly and laurel had been tastefully 
arranged before by older and more sbilfal 
hands; but the triumph of their art 
was in the kitchen, where paper decora- 
tions of all sorts and description were 
displayed in honour of the aged party, for 
whom a long table, covered with a snowy 
cloth, was. laid with the knives and forks 
necessary to their enjoyment. 

All was bustle and activity, Mr. Boran 
decanting wine for the family’s consumption, 
and Cortis, the presiding deity of the lower 
reg'ous, tapping the cask which was to regale 
the exproted guests—Mary, the young girl, 
something between a kitchen-maid and house- 
maid, running continually in the way of the 
000k, bringing, in her confusion, just the oppo- 
site to what was required by that lady, until 
tho latter at last lost all patience, and, drat- 
‘log the girl, declared she would rather be 
without than with her. 

_Bat a few hours later all such troubles and 
Gifferences were forgotten, as, the dinner 








finished and cleared away, the table was put | 


on one side for the dance, which furnished | 


the chief amusement of the evening to the 
younger people, for whom a fiddler volunteered 
his services, whilst the old ones lived their 
young days over sgain in the tales oft told, 


and repeated year after year in the chimney- | 


corner of the Rector’s kitchen. 


the dining-room, where even the baby crowed 
and laughed on its mother's lap, as though it 
fally understood Christmas came but once a- 
year, and it was expected on that festive 
oscasion to be on ita best behaviour. 


was to meet his strange correspondent, but 
having @ presentiment that she would wait 
and wait until she should see him enter his 
uncle’s gate made him feel anxious at last to 
keep the appointment; and urging as an 
excuse Mr. Davering’s illness, he at last tore 
himself from his wife's arms, and bidding all 
good-night issued forth into the piercing 
wintry cold. ‘ 

Little Ally was the last to hang round his 
neck. As the outer door shut him from the 
warmth and comfort within, his footsteps 
unheard on the crisp snow, the child on her 
return to the dining-room across the tesselated 
hall kicked her tiny foot against a piece of 
paper lying on the same, 

“ What is dis?” she asked of her mother, 
to whom she carried it. 

It was @ crumpled paper, and on Mrs. 
Borun asking the child where she found it, 
she replied that Maurice had dopped it when 
he went out. 

“Bripg it here, Ally,” said Addie, and as 
the little one obeyed the latter took the same 
from her hand, but as her eyes glanced over 
the contents the colour left her face. 


mother. ‘‘You are ss pale as death. Is any- 
thing amiss?” 

“No, mother,’ ste replied, hiding the 
letter in her bosom; ‘‘but I am very tired, 


and would like to go wo bed. It is getting late, | 


ien“t it?” 

And bidding all good-night Addie took the 
candle from Mrs. Boron’s band, and ascended 
to her room with her babe, to cry herself to 
sleep for a fancied wrong, 





CHAPTER IX. 
T4E INTERVIEW. 

Arrzr leaving the Jectory Manrice 
hastened over the snow-covered grourd which 
divided him from his uncle's house. It was 
@ lovely night though bitterly cold, and the 
moon shone bright and clear overhead, 
throwing fantastic shadows in his path as he 
hurried over what appeared to him a dreary 
waste in its loneliness ; aud he was rot rtorry 
when he at last reached the gate, and saw 
close by it the black figure awaiting him. 

“TI was afraid you would not come,” she 
said as he ——. “and yet I thought 

ou would, I saw you at church this morn- 
ing, and I read in your face that 
not refuse what I asked,” 

“I did not know it was so Jate,” he replied, 
“as I fully intended to meet you as you 
asked, much as I dislike anything that 
savours of mystery and deceit ; but now that I 
am a tell me in what way I can assist 
you ” 

“Maurice Davering is dying?” she replied, 
excitedly. ‘‘ Don't deceive me; tell me, ia it 
not true that he is at the point of death?” 

‘*How and in what relationship do you 
stand to my uncle, that you should speak of 
him by his Christian name ?’’ asked Maurice. 

She raised her veil, so as to let the cold air 
play on her heated temples, as she replied, — 

“TI knew a Maurice Davering in the past. 
It may, it may not be the same; but if it be, 
and Heaven grant that it is, I want his 
forgiveness. Oh! let him not go until I have 
seen, have spoken to him, until he knows 
what I have suffered, and how I have atoned 
by prayer for the wrong I once did him.” 


you would 





She trembled as a leaf, leaning for Support 
against the gate, looking like some weira 
spectre in the moonlight. 

* And if,” said Maurice, ‘I could obtain 
for you what you ask, what right entitles you 
to enter his sick chamber ?’’ 

* Listen, boy!’ she said, as with ong thin, 


, emaciated hand she clatched his arm ; “the 
And as quickly did the hours fly round in , 


right of an erring sinner craving for forgive. 
nees ; the right of a——” 
She would not trust herself, not even in the 


| lone stillness of that midnight hour, to breathe 


the word aloud, as, bending low, she whispered 


| it in his ear, 
The hour had long past in which Maurice | 





| 


The next moment she gave a start, ag an 
involuntary ejaculation of alarm escaped her 
lips as @ hare rashed by to the adjoining 
thicket, 

‘* Where are you staying now?” he asked, 

‘* Down there,” she said; ‘‘ there where you 
can in winter see the litt'e house nestling 
amongst the trees, which in summer hide it 
entirely from the outer world ; the place,” she 
continued, ‘‘for such as me,’’ as, with a sad 
smile, which even then lent a charm to her 
beautiful features, she begged him to lead her 
on the morrow to the bedside of the dying 
man; and,as he assented, she passed on to 
the home she had indicated. 

For some time Maurice stood where she had 
lett him, wate! the outlines of her black 
figure as it issued farther and further into the 
darkness, when, passing through the little 
wicket, he advanced towards “ The Olives,” 

All had retired to rest within its walls but 
the Captain, who still sat by the library fire, 
in the enjoyment of a cigar, as Maurice 
entered, 

* At last, old fellow!” he said; “I was 
just thinking of going upstairs, supposing you 


| were going to remain at Bramington for the 
** What ia the matter, Addie?’ asked her | 





night.’’ 

oy should like to have done so,” replied 
Maurice, ‘‘ had it not been for my uncle ; tut 
I am go sorry to have kept youup. And how 
is our patient?” 

‘‘Bad—very bad!” replied the other; 
“quite lightheaded this afternoon; going 
back to the days of his youth, in which, like 
us all, there is a romance, I'll stake my 


| life!” 


Maurice thought of the veiled picture in his 
uncle's comes 3 the agent of which he 4 
knew; andthestory, or,r ag hey wy 
strange woman he had only just left; he 
did not mention the ciroumstance to his friend, 
as, stirring the fire- into a cheerfal blaze, and 
taking a cigar from bis case, he com 
to smoke the same. 

“Is Christine all right?” be asked at last, 
feeling rather conscious-stricken at having 
been so selfish as not to have named her 
before. ; 

‘*She has never lefé the room but for & 
short time,” replied the Captain, ‘‘when I 
persuaded her to Iay down on the drawing- 
room sofa for a few moments’ rest, It makes 
me feel quite miserable; poor child, {she will be 
quite ill, that will be the exd of it.” 

‘The doctor has been, of course?” asked 
Maurice. 

‘*'Yos!’? was the reply, “ and gives no hope 
whatever. He says he may live the 
through, and he may go at any moment.” 

Maurice had a great desire to visit his 
uncle’s room before he went to his own; but 
as on passing the former he peeped in to find 
him in a quiet sleep, he merely gave directions 
to the nurse to call him should there be & 
change for the worse; and after bidding 
Lipscombe good-night retired to his ow, 
where, thoroughly worn out, he was soon fast 


asleep. 

The next m found Mr, Davering § 
trifle better. He had had a good night, 
nurse said, and Maurice was w in his 
mind the advisability of keeping 
to the strange woman, as Obristine entered 
the breakfast-room where he was sitting. 

She was very pale, with pose Hines undef 
her eyes from want of rest, and the marks 
the grief she had suffered, but she appeared 
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beppier after hearing the nurse’s account of | 


nole’s condition. 

be Christine,” said Maurice, as after Captain 
Lipscombe had left the room and the breakfast 
wg cleared away, be advanced to where 
she sat on the sofa, “I want to spesk to 
on, dear, of something that concerns my 

and @ promise which I bave given that 

Ifeel bound to keep ; but I don’t know exactly 
how to go about it, and I was thinking, perhaps, 
that you could manage it better than I 


“Perhaps I conld,”’ said Christine, “if you 
would only t-li me what it is right out, and 
not go beatiu, about the bush as you are now 


+ Y. n rewember,” he said, ‘‘ what you have 
told ne of the woman in black, who has of 
late been seen in the neighbourhood? Of 
coures you are not eo fvolish as to suppose for 
an instant that sbe is » ghcat?” 

“Most decidedly not,” replied Christine, 
who, even hed she thought so, would not have 
acknowledged the fact to Maurice. “Bat 
what about her?” 

“I have eeen her,” was the reply. ‘‘ She 
was at cburch yesterday ; but I must tell you 
first I had » letter from her the previous 
evening, Ob:istmas-eve, asking me to meet 
her ” 


“Asking you to meet her!" exclaimed 
Christine. “ How did she know you?” 
“Well,” explained Maurice, “you must 
know we had met accidentally before at the 
little gate leading ag the shrabbery, 
when, apparently being frightened at being 
discovered trespassing, she entered into con- 
versation, in which she asked me if Mr. 
Davering still lived at ‘ The Olives,’ and as I 
replied that it was so—that my uncle did still 
eee plese che ae I sup ner 
my name was Da or, a 
she wrote to potas os is the letter. 
be what can bg 3 _ with + ol 
himself, as he every pocket in 
which it was likely to be, without coming 
sross the same. ‘‘I must have lost it ; how- 
ever, it doesn’t matter, as it only contained a 
few words, asking me to meet her last evening 
at the same place, As you know, I stayed 
very late with Addie, and, therefore, was not 
ai the gate at the appointed time, thinking, 
naturally, that she would not wait for me,” 
“And did she?” asked Christine, 
“Yes,” replied Maurice; “late as it was, 
the was there. She entered into a long rigma- 


tle of some wrong she had committed in the | 
past, in which I took no interest, until she | 


told me that the reason she requested me to 
meet her was that she must see my uncle befor 
be “ya in fact, Christine, that she was his 
wi Q” 

“His wife!” ejaculated Christine. ‘I 
thought she had died years ago.” 

“I the same,” replied Maurice! ‘‘but I 
Temember there was a mystery in connection 
with my uncle’s married life, the trath of 

I could never unravel,” 

“It may be trae,” said Christine, “as, on 
one occasion which I do not think I mentioned 
fo you, I saw this strange creature standing 
before the portrait which was always kept 

in my guardian’s room. But here 
tomes Hilton, so I will leave you together, and 
te how I can pave the way for this strange 
Woman’s visit.” 

“Where are you off to now, Christie?” 
ttked Captain Lipscombe, as he entered just 
Fy was leaving the room, ‘It is too 


wy) can’t help that, you kaow,” she replied. 

You would not be so selfish ag to prevent my 

With Gardy, when you know he may not 
be with us long?” 

“Isuppose not,” he said, with a shrug of 
hia big shoulders ; * g0 be off, little one,” and 
hekissed her, when, leaving him to be oon- 

in the society uf Maurice, she ascended 
to the sick chamber. 


(70 be continued.) 


SHARKS. 


Sharks, as a rule, have round bodies. 
Pointing with his stick to a large illustration 
of a shark on a screen, Professor Bickmore 
derired his audience to note that the mouth 
was away down under the head, instead of at 
the anterior of the head, as in most fishes. 

The most marked characteristic of shakes 
is their voracity. They willeat anything that 
comes in their way, and their jaws are 
provided with numerous sets of teeth, so that 
@S§ soon as one set is torn out or rendered 
worthless, another set takes its place, 

The lecturer held up to view the jaws of a 
good-sized shark, and explained that the teeth 
were set in a tough but very durable cartilage. 
The teeth of most sharks will come ont very 
easily. The size to which sharks grow can be 
judged by their teeth, 

In the jaws exhibited by Professor Bickmore 
the teeth were about as large as a man’s 
thumb nail, but the professor showed a large 
tooth which he said must bave belonged toa 
shark thirty or fifty feet long. 

The tooth was about six inches long, 2nd 
was found in a phosphate bed in South 
Carolina. The teeth of some sharks, par- 
ticularly the man-eaters, are sharp snd 
pointed like spikes, while the teeth of another 
class of sharks are set into the jaw flat, like 
paving atones. ; 

In a spare hour on board ship a sailor will 
take as much satisfaction in sharpening a 
shark-hook as a barber does in strapping a 
razor. After a shark is captured and hauled 
aboard the vessel, the sailors cut it up into as 
many pieces as possible before throwing it 
overboard. 

Sharks are as tenacious of life as cats, and 
it is necessary to cut them all to pieces in 
order to kill them. On one occasion some 
sailors caught a good-sized shark, and after 
getting it on deck, despatched it, as they 
thought. They cut out one entire side of ita 
mouth, and threw the mangled carcase back 
into aie water. a an me — ot 
caught same apparently as t+) 
life and mischief as ever. 

The shape and peculiarities of the thrashing 
shark were shown and described. This fisk 
has a tough and ugly-looking tail, longer than 
the body, with which it thrashes and disables 
its enemies. It is a formidable and relentless 
adversary of the whale, and hunts the 
leviathan of the deep in company with the 
| sword-fish. These fish travel in packs like 
wolves, 

When a whale is attacked, thesword-fish go 
down under it, and by pricking and cutting 
| it in the belly they force the monster to rise 
to the surface of the water. Tnen the 
thrashing sharks raise their tails and lash the 
whale across the back. The sword-fish and 
the sharks keep up their combined assaults 
until their mammoth, but, as against them, 
powerless, adversary is dead. 

The only part of the whale tbat is eaten by 
the thrashing-shark ig the tongas. I[s is not 
known that the sword-fish eat any prt of a 
whale. They appear to join with the 
thrashing- sharks in assaulting whales only out 
of pure viciousness. With all their voracity, 
the sharks are entitled to the credit of caring 
for one another. Young sharks are watched 
and protected by the older ones, 














Tsacn Manners at Home.—The teacher may 
do much in the way of training his pupils to 
be mannerly; but certainly the first and 
principal lessons ought to begin at home, 
Children should be taught how to enter a 
room, how to speak without making everyone 
deaf sround them, to showrespect to the aged, 
to sit down gracefully, rever to slam doors, 
and to answer questions clearly and distinctly 
and without pertness. When children are 
trained to be polite at home, they will be 
uniformly polite abroad, and their good 
influence will be perpetuated in the outside 
world, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
WHO IS THE THIEF? 


“Two o'clock, and somebody clamouring 
for admittance!” exclaimed Lady——, tarn- 
ing pale as she started from her chair, and 
her opera-cloak in which she: had just re-. 
turned from a ball dropped from her shoul-. 
ders, 

‘*Don’t disturb yourself. It's sure to be 
nothing,” said Sir Barnabas, going out on to 
tbe landing, and carefully shutting the door 
behind him, which action seemed to belie his 
words, 

“ What is it, Fenton?” 

“ Only Mr. Verreker, please your Excellency ; 
he wishes to speak to you very particularly.’ 

‘‘Show him into tbe library, and say I'll 
come at once,’ but before he went Sir Bar-. 
nabas put his head in at bis wife’s door, and 
repeated the words, ‘‘Only Verreker,” which 
he knew would have a tranquillising effect. 

Then he went downstairs much exercised in 
bis mind as to what the young fellow could 
have to say to him at that time of night, 

“ He has been getting into a scrape with one 
of the officers, depend upon it, but if he wants 
my consent to fighting a duel he won't get it. 
The thing’s absurd in the nineteenth century,” 
he muttered to himself as he walked through 
the spacious corridors to the library on the 
ground-floor. 

Directly his eye fell on Verreker’s haggard 
face he exclaimed : ‘Good heavens, what’s the 
matter?” for he saw that it was no trifle 
which had brought him there. 

‘Those despatches you gave me to copy. 

” 

“Well, what about them?” sharply, as 
Verreker hesitated for a moment. 

“‘They have been stolen!”’—(a muttered 
exclamation); “I took them home with me 
this afternoon—” 

‘‘'The deuce you did!” his face flashing 
with anger. ‘May I ask what right you bad 
to remove papers from my chancery without 
permission ?”’ 

The young fellow drew himself up to meet 
the storm. 

‘*None—I own that.” 

‘*Indeed, that’s very geod of you,” with 
bitter sarcasm ; ‘‘and then you go off, heaven 
knows where, leaving important papers or. 
which the fate of half of Europe may:depend, 
tumbling about on your table! You must- 
have been out of your senses to do it!” 

Rex passed his hand over his forehead, He 
did feel out of his senses now, at all events, 
as he stared dully at the carpet. For a few 
minutes he let the storm have its way, and 
wished that words had power to kill. After 
this there would be no place more for him in 
diplomacy—his réle was ended before played 
out, and his dreams of a brilliant future had 
closed in a dismal failare. As his chief 
finished speaking, aud seemed to wait for an 
answer, he cleared his brain with an effort, 
and said quietly, but firmiy,— 

“IT took them home to save time, but I 
locked them up in a cupboard, and put the key 
in my pocket.” 

‘*Then how the deuce do you account for 
it?” 

Rex shook his head. 

“Tt beats me entirely.” 

‘* Was anything else missing?” 

‘Nota thing. My room was jast as I had 
left it, only the cupboard was anlocked.” 

“* Probably you never locked it. Who was 
with you when you went home ?—Benyon, or 
any of the others?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“But you must have spoken of it to some- 
one, or else it couldn’t have got abroad.” 

“That I can swear I didn’t—it was scarcely 
likely that I should,” feeling indignant at the 
suggestion, 
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* Anything is likely after this—you must 
have forgotten.” , 

«Deg ‘your pardon, Sir Barnabas, ‘but I 
don't forget,” raisieg his head bravely. 
“Being in a hurry I dressed as quickly as 
I could, had seme @inner ‘by myeelf at 
Buschenthal’s, and joined the De Ruvigny’s 
at the opera, having met ‘no one by the way, 
exdept one or two men, to whom I only 


noaded;” 
“ Dxtraordinary |’’ murmured the Ambas- 
sador, ‘thinki * As the contents of 


the packet ibe known to no ome bat-my- 
self, ‘the sole motive for taking them must 
personal spiteto you. Is there any- 
one in’ the house who owes you.a grudge?” 


Rex, with ‘his: handsome face, might have 
excited the jealousy of some other lodger, and 
this might be his revenge. 

“Noone. I 7haven't.an enemy in Vienna.” 

“Well, these is nothing for it, but.to.com- 
mupieatewith the police. without loss of time. 
Pil write:a letter to the Commissary which 
you had better take, and we must strain every 
nerve’ to. gek those papers hack. If wewere 
able to recover them before the. bag starts .we 
might get ent: ef the mess, without may ill- 
conseqnenees. But.it's a -bad business—a very 
bad basiness,’’ shaking hia head gravely as. he 
sat down by.the writing-table. 

Nerreker leant againat the mantelpices, x ast- 
ing his chead on bis Even if -the papers 
were found it .was-ecarcely to be expected 
that Sir Barnahas.would pass over such «A 
grave fault, and let him go-on asif mething 
bad bappened. The offence had seemed 
trifling When no harm was likely to come of 
it, \but mow. that ithe most disastrous .con- 
sequemces were probably to follow it, .it 
increased terribly in magnitude. His chief 
had always been kind to him, and seemed 
inclined to favour him above his fellows; bat 
in s casedike thische would not be swayed by 
personal feeling, but simply by censiderations 
of daty. If the papers were never recovered 
ho knewsbthat the whole nicasnne of. diegraca 
would descend on his own unlucky head, and 
then Heaven help him, for there would be 
nothing more for him. to do on earth, 

**Phere’s the letter. The Commissary will 
probably be in bed, but you mustinsiat upon 
weving gomebody with sufficient anthority to 
set the matter going. It would be fatal to 
wait until the night was over.” 

ir ,Barnabas:pushed the letter across the 
table, and dismissed the young seoretary. with 
« nod, feeling teo much diegusied with bim for 
causipg bim such anxiety to express one 
aorap,of pity. 

Verreker bowed in silence, and.took himself 
out of:the room, with what looked:like.calm 
composure; but outside the door his face 
ohbanged, his lip trembled, snd his. breath 
came,in short, qnick gasps. Was it: possible 
that onfly three or four hours ago he had felt 
as.if life were all ennshine, and he must laugh 
with the rest because he felt so unreasonably 
happy? Now-—now—he hurried down the 
corridor, and out into the cold dreariness of 
eorly morning, afraid to think, ‘ Ob, 
Valerie! Valerie!” his heari cried out, “if 
you only knew.” 

The Gommissary was in bed, as Sir Barna. 
bas had snesuiied, but a grave offieialtook 

~ Verreker’s report, and sent off two policemen 
at onee toexamine hislodgings, Nothing was 
gained by this, but of conrse it was a necessary 
step. The thief had taken care to leave no 
trace behind him, exceptthe ladder by which 
he had climbed in atthe window. Apparently 
something had disturbed him and exeited his 
alarm, for he had left that behind, thrown 
down in the small back garden, or rather yard. 
Tha ladder was minntely examined, but told 
no tales, except that it apparently belonged to 
& Carpenter named Hirsch, who had a shed in 
the back premises of a house a few. doors off, 
It was restored to its original owner, who had 
not yet.discovered hia loss, |He grew iuriously 
angry at hearing what use had been made of 
it, and called upon his wife, daughter, and 





son, to swear that ha had never left the house 
once during the night. 

A neighbour corroborated this, caying that 
he hd seen Hirsch safely toibed, beoanse be 
‘was rather overcome with drink, end his 
wife thought he-would' be safer between the 
blankets, 

Had any suspicious characters bung about 
the yard? In answer to'this Hisssbiafirmed 
that he could tell them:the name of everyone 
who had been there, and: there, wasn’t a-regae 
amongst them. The list of names was 
submitted to the head policeman, and.afier 


running his eye.down: it,:he tleclared inimaelf 
quite satisfied 4nades 
men, could ‘have had .no.umotive.,in the 


‘arther i 
the shed and slept with the key under 
pillow, but an saidthat the key was 
lying on the table when-he came in to 
do his work, so bis master must have for- 
gotten it. 

The rosy light-of' dawn shone on the men’s 
serious faces, on Mra. Hlirech’s curl-papers, 
and Rex’s tumbled skirt-front. He looked 
very different now to the spruce young dandy 
who had started forthe epera-house enly-the 
evening before, Nowhe leoked a modehof a 
dissipated rake, standing in the daylight in his 
evening things, with the haggard »expressien 
of a gambler all is staked on -the cast 
of a die. 

‘*You are not well, mein herr,’ said: Mrs. 
Hirsch, kindly. “ A.cup.of hot: coffee would 
do you no harm,” 

“Thanks ;> you are »very good,’ and. he 
wrapped himself instantly in the mantle of 
reserve which Englishmen al ways-carry about 
with them, for his .weund was too severe ‘to 
bear even a sympathising-glauce. * I could 
not touch. it.” 

‘* Warm drink iq good for a sore heart,” she 
said in «German,:“ and two eyes are mot 
wanted to see there's sorrowinsyours. Evwish 


you good lask,-meinm‘herr,"’ . 
He bent hiehead, aud-ste into the 
daylight. The y haibwoke updinto 


its usual active self. The milk carts ‘were 
going about the streets, ahutters were taken 
from shop windows, blinds ‘were drawn up. 
and windows throwa open. The busy, every- 
day life had begun,‘ but Rex Verreker felt like 
a ghost lookingon. It wan so strange to see 
everything just as it had been‘for daye and 
days, and yet to’fecl as if if: were changed. 
Carriages mixed with the tradcsmen’s carts, 
a@ regiment of infantry marched by to 
different barracks, with ‘the alert step of 
those who have just begun-their day’s work ; 
children ran after them and shouted with 
delight, bearded men lit their pipes aud 
trudged off to business, girls laughed as they 
always will whatever the hour of the day,and 
Rex Verreker, with blood-shot syes and 
heavy feet, returned to his lodgings. 

His presence could do no good to the police, 
only hamper their movements and excite 
public curiosity, so he was sent back, and 
good-naturedly advised to take a nap. A nap, 
when the whole fate of his future depended 
on the next hour or'so, Did they take him 
for a-fossil, with withsred heart and brain? 


emma 


OHAPTER XXVI, 
SUSPENSE, 


Havine dressed himself in his morning 
elothes, he went baek .to the Embassy about 
eleven o'clock. Tae-police had found no clue, 
ae gee hour for the bag to start;was close at 

and, 

As he went into the library (for Sir Barna- 
bas had given orders that he was toawait him 
there instead of ia the chancery) he met Lady 
—— coming out. 

She shook hands with him with a pleasant 
smile, for the good-looking secretary was an 
especial favourite of hers. His pale-face went 
to her heart, and she noticed that he inoked 


desperate. and reckless, like a brave map 
brought to the verge of unreagon. 

Don’t despair,” and she lowered her +g 
to a whisper. “I have told BirBurnabas ho 
must wait till this evening, so a8 0 give-you 
another chance. ‘What does it matter? “1, 
one will dare’to say a word against’him,” 

* You are very good,” and his'lip q 
“Will you let.me thank you now'for alt’ yon; 
ps yg kindness ? may not see°yon 
egain,”’ 

Bhe started, and the look of concern on ‘her 
usually proud fase deepened. “I canzot‘ses 
why this should mske any difference, ‘Ws 
can’t spare you, Mr, Verreker.” 

* Heaven knows I don’t want to'go!”” and, 
with a bend of his head, he gtood aside 'to le 
her pass, feeling:as if‘he could not trust him. 
self to speak any further on that subject. 

Lady —— 1 after him with a sich of 
regret. In the usual way she did not give 
ihe Histon bat Yerrshe's petindebeicr 
the Embassy, 61's ; 
ance. had acieacted! her aanstratien fromthe 
first, and his perfect om from all conceit 
or.affectation had won, her favour. "as 

He dined at hip chief's table mere ‘often 
‘than any of the others, and ‘had som 
privilege of escorting’Lady —— and ber 
gitl to the theatre when her husband was 
otherwise engaged. Also he had made, hit. 
self exceedingly useful if there were 
theatricals to be arranged, and in many 
ways, which would osuse his less’ to be felt’ by 
the feminine portion of the household: © — 

If Sir Barnabas ‘meant: to go so Par ae'to 
‘send him away! because of ‘this “unfortunate 
affair‘she put her veto-on it at ones, 
and tell‘him ‘thatifthe could do'withoat*hin 
ake corfld not. } iad sh 

Meanwhile her protég¢-was talking over ‘the 
matter with his chief; although there was 
nothing “freeéh tq say. Teélegrams ‘had been 
‘sent to every ‘police statin in’ the city,’ 

“the whole force wasn ‘the alert. - “Man 
scents were started, ‘avd papers seized witich 
hat ‘nosing to do ‘with the Britich Fordigt- 
Office, but'the ‘real’ it was not found; nér 
any clue to the'stulen ments. 8 

The clock struck the quarter to twelve. Rex 
looked’ at'the dial, and felt as ‘if every chime 
had ae witty SBR sboppenias a. 
‘ n writing,’ ily s ‘his “pes, 
and raised ‘his head. 4 

“T have @ecided ‘to Gelay the bag on my 
own responsibility ‘till*the night mail”—be 
did not think it necessary to add, “o 
my wife's express command "—“but if: 
pspers are not found’ by that time I mas 
telegraph an account of the whole basiness:to 
the Foreign-offive. Even this delay maygat 
me into hot-water.” 

“Then don't do it, sir,” said Rex, earnestly. 
“It was all my!fault,and I must bear the 
consequences. I—Iskonld be still more ont 
up if I thought ‘I had done youthe sxaliest 
inja 2 

Bir Barnabas smiled, 

“TI think I could «weather it; but av for 
you, I can't screen you, Verreker, . Even if 
they let you stay on, there will be an end:to 
all pro for there will be a mark against 
syour name.forthe fatare.” 

“I know it, sir.” His face was deathly pale, 
but his voice did not ‘shake. The sentence 
was to him death to all his hopes. It measi 
the loss of Lady Valerie—it meant 
end humiliation—it meant worse thardesth, 
for it mond not ante ie ope 
go on with prolonged.and unce 
as long as he had brain and heart to feel the 
sting ef pain—bat he must bear it like aman, 
and not add.the reproach of cowardice 
the rest. , 

For years and years the furniture of a 

library was photagraphed on the retina of 
eye. The Persian carpet, the tapestty ie 
tains, the dark oak panelling, and the ¥ 
china stove, the ebony inkstand, 
pug-dog which held » penwiper in its pe¥ 
the bookshelves where there was more Dic 





brsc than literature, the high-backed chal 
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He 
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teach her ears, 


—_— 


Ambassador wasseated. He saw it allin the 


4 of the faces in the crowd on the Gay 


ust he received his sentence; but he satan | 
pronght to the front and kept there by iis 
. will. 

"sir Barnabas was a kind man, in spite of 


his hasty temper, and having got over his 
frst burat of anger could now afford time'to 


ity. Bnt it would net be the Spee 


to 
ve ith 


in the 


as oO : 


her 

toot of & passer-by tfef upon the 
and crushed it to atoms. 
scream, which attracted Verreker’s attention, 
Rouséd from his gloomy thoughts he saw 


fan tipper window. 
by the ‘sudden ‘recognition, ‘he 
at fie ‘house -with sonre’ cutiosity, 
noticed that it seemed more respectable than 


tier wav green, with « broken ‘knocker, and 


= gn him as strange that’ Colonel 
Dartéli’s servant stouti’ be lodging in'Vienna ; 


thing interested him now, and after 

ahandtal of smatl Germun' coins to 

4 ane be -walttei°th, the’ mother 
as 

ig ‘him heartily, and calling down 

bit Curses On the mis-shaped brute who 

"Some mischief brewing,” he thought to 


lave Ho. Objection; in fact, I should feel 


had tasted nothing since the night before, 


Bs | 


a3 


aE 





the English writing-table at which the 
years, like a convict may remember 
detail of the court, every feature of 


chair with an impsasive expression | 


that pity jast yet, sovhe di 
with ps pine pli a severity, 
| be would not be expected 


who ‘in 


the | 
The 





aman ) mo object in Ife, 

ied promiced to let Him know if'by any | 
iey found a Waa'RO 086 
Ne ene ampere ag spp 





‘them. He 


mt ey’ 5 
3, but the mtmoment andl. 
watnut shell 
The girl set up a 


unmistakable ure 
a: doarway, whilst a 
out & volley of abuse at him 


_ Sleeman’s 


‘that it-was-the only tenement 
ht which had its déor‘closed. _ The 


were white curtsits to some of the 


Hi lotdking oft of the window 


er a word ora fcok for the children. 


“or else that #coundrel would not be 
‘Tthe feels inclined to do for ms now I 


ob ed to’ him.” 

Si his lodgings he never noticed 
dh -of flowers whick his landlady's 

ter had set in a vade, but fldug himself 
0m the sofa, and hid his face in the 
8, 

Was worn ‘out: beth in body and mind, 


had forgotten henger and thirst in the 








of his anxiety ; now he felt as if ho 
choke if he touche? s mouthfal of | 
bats raging thirst corisurbed him. 
conld’ not put it away out of his | 


mgUts because it thrust itself porsistently | 


».80 he went into his bedroom and | 
all the water in his botfle, Then he 

back, and pulling himself together 

ed not. to give way. 

Would write to Lady Valerie, and tell | 
tthe misfortune which had happened to 
Case some Gistorted version should 
He mast give her up, but at | 





- 








least she should never think there was a stain 
ou the name of Verreker, 
He got out ae — eo 
psn,and opened the ink- 
wi — pene 6 in 
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a sould 
hint that ‘his heart was breaking for the 
his love, as ‘walls the crushingsf ‘his 










— ieee at ‘hole, ami#here 
or 70 ‘ever getting out 
ot it. Some official ecvattnes Tove eas 
stolen from my lodgings. I had no right to 
take them there, so of course I shall bear 
the blame—an@ go under. People will con- 
jure up all kinds of tales against me—but 
let them talk theirtheadsioff, so long as you 
and,the Earl, my, oldest and) best of: friends, 
know the 'trath. I ought: to apologise for 
troubling you,-but 1 know you won’t owe me 
& gradge.. I :shall emigrate, .turn, sheep- 
farmer or grazier, and perhaps make a fortune; 
but whether a millionaire : or a pauper, be 
sure that I\shall never again set:my foot in- 
side the gates of dear ola Beandesert. 

‘* Hoping that you are well, and happy, and 
that you willalways be so—good-hye. 

“ Rex VmeRREKER.” 

He threw down his’pen, léant his-etbows on 
the table, his head on his‘hands. 

Goodbye! 

He daren't write another'syliable lest his 
pen should ran into-all the agonising 
thoughts with which his brain was throbbing. 


How 'lovg he sat there he did not know, but | 
he roused himself after awhile; Ganght up | 


the letter hastily ana put it into an enve- 
lope. He directed it in his bold, dashing ‘hand, 


and, after looking at it fixedly, threw it down | 


on the‘table with a fathomless sigh. 

At that moment there was ‘a ring at the 
outer door of his apartments, and steps came 
across the next room. Then the dodr into the 
room where he was sittittg was flang open, 
and as he looked’ up with a’*frown of annoy- 
ance, and a silent curse at his own forgetful- 
ness in not having given order# for the ex- 
clusion of allvisitors, he rose from his chair 
with an-exclamation of surprise, for standing 
in the doorway was the sturdy figure of the 
Marquis of Daintree! 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
ON THE: WATCH, 

‘Fave a tweed? Now téll me all about it ;”’ 
and the Marquis, after the first greetings and 
explanations were over, threw himself into an 
arm chair, crossed one leg over the other, and 
prepared to listen. : bind, Se 
Varreker finshed, for it was hard to tell of 
his own disgrace, but on the other band it 
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was well to unbosom himself to an English 


Te-did net take many words to explain what 
had when he had thoroughly 
mastered every Gwiail, Lord Daintree sat for 
desp in thonght. Ater awhile he 


~ What ioe ft:thess: tches ?” 
“Teoula not tell you, even af T fnew.” 
“Bab do you know? Shuts the question.” 
‘What does it matter?” wearily. : 
“Everything! A dobestiwe's first thought 
investigating & crime@is, ‘What is the 
Mmative?’ Find that, an tem to one you lay 
your or he = criminal. Hed they 
* Nothing,” 


“‘Humph! If theythad had ‘anyéhing todo 
‘With them I supe you would iheve bern 
athe up, and then you'd haveibeamont of the 

er,” 

“Td beve thanked them for it.” 

** Don't be Gown itt the moufhjaild fellow ; 
y” wen ding s 
i ikeiteiling, and 
‘eon ifwith a af: 
Popes ot om angel item Hira ven ccu'd 

"There's engélatiailiget me, but I 
deat smese Sale foes emia mn til I've ret 


apers were 


pone pg = gam there must 
been another; A 
= an enemy in Vie 


a see that. 
‘frien@s with ail 
‘I've never had a 
rel with any of them,” * 
“What wanthe meme that fellow who 
be wip-for you? ‘The hunmghback servant 
oO ”? 







ee ee Sleeman; but what conld make 
you think of him?” in dull surprise. 

‘* Because I saw him to-day, and in very 
bad company too, I don't-suppose you call 
him a friend?” 

‘No, bat I’ve.never done him any harm in 
my. life, he can't be. an. enemy,” throw- 
ing himself down wearily on the safa, 

“You call it a friendly. act, to.try and 
murder you?” with raised eyebrows. 

‘*Oh! that was to please his master,’’ 

“Exactly—and does Darrell like you.any 
the better now ?”’ 

**T don’t know,.and I don’t care.” 

“Then you ought to do both,” setting uap- 
right and looking very serious, ‘‘ Why is he in 
Vienna?” 

‘‘How can I tell? I saw him last.at Dover.” 

“ Then he tracked you here; depend opon 
it,” his excitement growi “ Darrell is not 
a man bo forgive I know it!” 

“Bunt I am not in his way, if I ever..was,”’ 
with a heavy sigh. 

The bl rushed to the Manquie's lane, 
and he cleared his throst, as if something 
were Choking him. “I fancy yonare—justas 
much. #8 ever.” - f 

“Not likely, and soon I shall sink into 
utter insignificance.” A long pause, broken 
by Verreker, whose meditations..bad carried 
him far_away, over mountain.and valley and 
sea, to the side of Lady Valerie on the slopes 
of loyely Besandesert. “ By.the-bye, what 
broughé you here?” . 

Again Lord Daintree reddened, not caring 
to say, ‘I came to.see ifyon were still im love 
with the girl I wang to marry.” Ho smoked 
away. vigorously for e long minnte, then said 
oateleaaly, "J. was tired of everything, and 
thére were one or two fellows I wanted to look 
up. Bat look here, Verreker,” his manner 
changing, ‘‘ mark my words, it's Slaeman who 
has stolen those papers, and if so there is not 
a moment to be dost.” 

“You don’t think so?” and Verreker sprang 
from the sofa, a sudden light in his eyes. 

“Whore ate you going to?” as Rex was 
already at the door, . 

Going to throttle him, if he won’t confess ”” 
—the words hissed ont through b‘s,set teeth, 

“ Stop a bit,” standing up, and holding cut 
his hand a3 if to restrain his friend's eagerness, 
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[‘‘1t" A BAD BUSINESS—A VERY 


** if you show in the matter the rascal will smell 
a rat and take to his heels. Leave it to me, 
and I'll get him put into gaol before he’s 
many hours older.” 

“But I can’t wait.” his voice trembling 
with excitement and hope. ‘‘ Don’t you see the 
papers may be destroyed.” 

“More likely to be kept and hidden, for of 
course directly the alarm was given: all 
packages sent through the post would be 
examined, and there is none out at two o'clock 
in the morning. Send for a droschky, and we 
will have him arrested at once.” 

‘*But there's no proof,” a shade coming over 
his handsome face, as he realised the diffi- 
culties in his wey even supposing that Slee- 
man was the thief. 

** Just let me say that I saw the scoundrel 
talking to Herr Thremlin, the leading socialist 
at Geneva, and he won’t see the light of day 
for a long while.” 

“Shan’t we go downstairs? Then directly 
the cab comes you can get in,” leading the 
way. 
“ By all means.” 

“)I don’t understand how you mean to 
manage it all,” said Verreker, leaning against 
the stone archway which abutted on the pave- 
ment. “Shall you make a clean breast of it to 
the Commissary.” 

“Not a bit of it. I am going to Count 
Gropo—a word in his‘ear, and the thing’s done. 
Socialism is the scare of all thé authorities in 
Europe, and it’s the most useful word in any 
eye can do almost anything with 

“But the fellow’s not a Socialist, that I 
know of.” 

“ That doesn’t matter. We'll get him ar- 
rested, and his paperssearched. If you come 
with me age spoil all. Sounds uncivil,” 
with a smile, as be put his foot on the step of 
the carriage which had just come up, “but I 

must manage this little business for myself. 
Tell me the beggar’s address,” 
Rex tore a leat out of his pocket-book, and 
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BAD BUSINESS,” SID T@E AMBASSADOR, 4S HE GaT D.WN BY THE WRITING TABLE, } 


wrote it down. Then he handed it to the 
marquis, shonted to the coachman, to drive 
like fury, and! stepped back. He watched 
the receding carrisge with anxious eyes, like 
“ — keeping watch over the safety of her 

lid. 

If an accident happened to it—ift Count 
Gropo were out—if Zebedee Sleeman had 
already left the city with his prey—if the 
warrant were refused on such slight grounds 
of suspicion—these doubts and a hundred 
others tormented his mind. It was impcssible 
to go back quietly to his room. 

hilet he was sitting upstairs doing vo- 
thing Zebedee might be escaping, and the 
police might arrive with their warrant to find 
no one in the empty house. But what could 
he do to prevent it? If he posted himselflike 
@ sentinel at the door Zebedee would be sure 
to recognise him, and make a bolt for it out 
at the back. Hirsch might help him. He 
was a friend of his, because one day, soon after 
his first arrival, Verreker hed picked ep she 
carpenter's invalid son, when he had fallen off 
the edge of the pavement, and saved him from 
teing ran over by a cart. For this act of kind- 
nesseither father or mother would do anything 
for him. Enlivened by hope Verreker walked 
fast down the street, and turning down a 
narrow opening made his way into the car- 
penter’s yard. 

About a quarter-of-an-hour later two 
carpenters in fustian jackets emerged from 
Hirsch’s private door, and proceeded at a 
rapid pace through the crowded streets, until 
they reached the narrow lane where Verreker 
had seen the hunchback that morning. 

Hirsch was to walk to the other end of the 
small thoroughfare, and stop Zebedee on some 
pretext if he happened, to come out of the 
house, 

On no consideration was the hunchback to 
be allowed to pass, and a whistle was to 
summon Verreker himeelf if force were wanted, 
instead of fraud. 

The young carpenter attracted but little at- 





tention, no one 


that a gentleman 


suspecting 
from the British Embassy was disguised ip 


workman's clothes, He lo 
strip of pavement, with a 
month, and a cap drawn 


brows. 


An untidy-looki 1b 
about his id smn | 


‘pipe in hs 
down hia oye 


to chaff him 


,» poin to the broken 
po 8 hat 


windows of an opposite house, & 


he could find something 


to do, 


He told her gravely that he was not s 


glazier, and she went off 


romising 


yg 
on the morrow, if he wouldn’t charge an 


for it, 


Two hours in 
which was oe my ry he than any amount of 
work. Every detail of the outside of the 
dirty houses on either side were imprinted on 
his mind. He knew which had a broken win- 
dow, and which the tattered brown cartain. 
He knew where the children lived who bad 
flaming red hair and greenish eyes, and the 


name of the little boy who teased them. 


He could have passed an examination op 
the contents of the gutter, and made a gues 
at the vegetables most in favour ; and he could 
have groaned in his fierce impatience, whet 


the sound of a shrill whistle 


startled him into 


sudden activity, and made him rush down the 
street, as if a mad bull were behind him! 


(To be continued.) 








A Mopzst Bxacan.—The modesty sod 
honesty of Japanese beggars are worthy 
imitation of their profession all the ot 
over. To save themselves the 
aoswering the calls of mendicants, the 


keepers of Japan hang 
on nails in front of 


co coins to 
that shops, and when 


a beggar comes that way he takes one, only 
one. He never abuses the merohant® 
generosity by taking two or more coins, 


by enteri 


the shop to solicit a larger 
than that hung on the nail, 
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NOVELETTE.] 
WELL DESERVED. 
CHAPTER I. 


On a still afternoon in early summer, and 
in one of the quietest corners of a small 
country town in the south of England, a young 
— standing beside the gate of a semi- 
edjvilla of unpretentious size—a beanti- 
girl too, in a way—not exactly the refined 
beauty which we are accustomed to asaociate 
with high rank, but a rustic belle, in the full 
enjoyment of glorious health. 
As she stood there in perfect repose, watch- 
ing the casual passer. by, you might have been 
tem to credit her with a greater share of 
ess than she actually possessed, for the 
tall, slim figure, with its well-fitting dre 
hovering, however, on the borders of goo 
taste, and the well-set head and luxuriant 
auburn hair, showed to the best advantage in 
its absolute repose. 
If one had watched the changes on the 
face he would have almost been 
to say that the girl’s beauty was pro- 
bablyjher only point, The lo.k of a spoilt 
child or petted beauty was stamped clearly 
tpon it, and yet looked agsic, and looked 

y, there were many pointa about it 
Which seemed to promise better things. 

At times a firm expression came over the 
face, a look of strong will and of purpose, 
Which quite changed it, and appeared to lay 
out hopes of better things than the first casnal 
glance had fo-eshadowed. 

Apparently to-da7 she bad nothing to do 

watch the lane and its passers-by, the 

ess of her attitude, and careless 

pression of her face, sseming to show how 
lle she had to occupy her. 

Presently, ho wever, her expression changed, 
and a look of interest came over the careless 

_ From the far end came the sound of a 
horse's feet falling slowly on the ear, and pre- 
tently the animal itself turned the corner. 
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(CAUGHT BY HIS RIVAL] 


Riding along slowly, his hands scarcely 
doing more than support the reins which lay 
idly on the horse’s neck, came a young fellow 
of about three-and-twenty. From his clesan- 
shaved face and its long, fair moustaches, his 
equare shoulders and well set-up figure, as 
well as from the cut of his clothes, you could 
at once recognise the soldier. 

The handsome bay thoroughbred which he 
was riding seemed to be in perfect accord with 
him, for as his master sat listlessly on his 
back occupied with his thoughts, the horse 
slowly picked his way down the lane as 
quietly as a bishop’s park-back, and to all ap- 
pearance,as innocent of initiating the slightest 
movement withont his rider’s full consent. 

The girl was half hidden, or more from the 
horse and his rider, by a large bush which 
stood on one side of the gateway. As they 
reached her she drew slightly back, and her 
moving frightened the thoroughbred. With 
® snort he jumped to the other side of the 
road, nearly throwing his rider, who was quite 
taken by surpriee, in doing so, 

The girl gave a slight scream at seeing 
whatYshe took to be the other’s imminent 
danger, and so called attention to herself. 

Tne horseman cast a rapid glance across 
the road, saw what appeared to be a very 
pretty girlin a charming attitude of terror, 
quieted his horse, and then approached the 

ate. 
' “TI am afraid,” he began, lifting his hat, 
“that we bave frightened you between us.” 

“Oh, no! At least you seemed to be 
going to.” Then not liking to carry the 
sentence to its legitimate end she hesitated. 

‘* Fall off,” he said, finishing it for her, and 
laughing the while. ‘‘ Very near, it is true, 
but not quite, I don’t know what frightened 
Saltan. He is not given to shying.” 

The merry face and laughing blue eyes 
reassured the girl, and she began to laugh 


too. 
‘I am glad you didn’t, as it might have 
been a bad accident,” she said, ‘‘I am 


always so frightened when I see: horses 
getting restless.” She meant restive, 

‘Sultan never is restive,” said the other, 
—— his favourite’s glossyfneck. ‘*I don’t 
think he knows how to be. - a ae 
not nearly such a terrible thing as you think. 
I’ve had dozens.” 

“Have you?”’ The beautiful eyes opened 
to their fullestextent. ‘ And were you never 
hurt?” 

“ Sometimes a bit stiff after them, nothing 
more,” was the answer, 

“Lacy! Where are you?” came from the 
semi detached villa. ‘I want you at once,” 

“That’s mother calling,” said the girl as 
she turned to leave, “I must go to her,” 

“ Good-bye,” said the youth, and he raised 
his hat. 

“Good-bye,” said the maid as she dis- 
appeared, leaving the other in the position of 
the boy who bad just enough milk-and-water 
to make him wish for more, 

He felt a little angry with himself as he 
weut on his way, beoause he had not been 
able to detain her, though, after all, he had not 
any excuse for doing so. It is only right to 
add that for the remainder of his ride he 
thought a good deal more about the girl and 
his little adventure than he had any right to 
do, while she on her part could not get the 
fave of the soldierly stranger with the laugh- 
ing blue eyes and the long fair moustaches 
out of her head, and had to be reproved 
several times in the course of the afternoon 
for the carelessness with which she set about 
the household duties given her by her mother, 
The matter ought to have ended there, but 
unfo: tanately it did not do so. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tr to have been born heir to twenty thou- 
sand a-year, and to have succeeded to one’s 
inheritance at three years of age constitutes 
happiness, Sidney Vere might be termed » 





happy man. 
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The only child of the old age of the head of | made the Colonel wince, and Sidney Vere 
one of the oldest familics in ——shire, he | regret that he had come. 


had lost his mother at his birth, and his 
father three years later. His estates, large 
enough when he succeeded to them, had been 
carefully nursed by his guardians, and when 
after a course of Eton and Sandhurst he 
passed into the “Royal Pinks”—as the 
famous cavalry. to which he was 

was called—he not long to wait he 
found himaelf 
which few men Gm the army sowadege-can 
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his ghardian, 
jad had no ‘go 
him up as a model 
as 8 

= 
loo ‘to by his D 
because was a leade 
because he was eminently ‘‘ orm,” while 
the serious liked him as a man who was 
ce 


es bts corps. * 
ee 
80 was : 


abl by pulling im join in 
able himself together to j the 
conversation, —_ ever and anon he 
seemed to be w ing away from his sur- 
roundings, E 
The fact was that a little figure dressed in a 
pretty blue dress, with a pretty face, on 
which was a half shy, half saucy smile as the 
lips framed the-words “ good-bye,” would 
rising bef is eyes, oh 
Well, ich. of. you are..going to ‘this 
dance.at the, Town Hall to-night?” asked 
the grey-headed, colonel, when the wins was 
Naced on the table, and the servante:hed 
pes caseat 4 “I, thimk someone ought’ to 
represent the corps. It’s the mayor's ‘birth- 
day,' or some eush.thing, and asthe fowns- 
Have. been civil, and Alderman 
ubbins made a strong point of it, I almost 
promised.some.of us would turn up, You 
can go in uniform if yen like.”’ 
4 ere panse,. No one seemed indlined 


go. 

“ Well, come,” resumed the.Golonel, “1’ll 
go myself. Whe'll veme too? Three: more 
will be awieeneye. aad I can drive you.” 
Ds Vere lookéd up from the endof the 
table. Yr 

“ Pil make one, Calonel,”’ he said. 

A fitter nen rouad.the room, Sidney was 
a first-rate dancer, and .eafliciently fastidious 
to hate mixed pablic entertainments, besides 
bac ey shy to mix iseely with strangers. 

*©You'll need) to..eheer up a bit,” said 
Chattertan, one of the captains, who was 
Sitting opposite to.him, “er you won't be par- 

good company. I'll make another, 
Golonel... It will beazausing to see how Vere 
geta. thrcoughrit. 

A fourth was quickly, fammd, and .a convey- 
ance. having. been progured, the four:started 
*midst the cheers, chiefly derisive, of their 
comrades. 

Deposited at.the door of the Town Hall 
their. arrival caused. some sensation, which 
they had not calonlated on. A gaard of 
honour of the local .volunteers, who had 
greeted the mayor on his arrival with the 
usual salute, woke up and seiz2d the oppor- 
tanity of the argivall of 4he-military big-wig to 
present arms again. Taen Alderman Gubbins, 
very red in the face and hot from his exer: 
tions; and decorated: by @ huge white rosette, 
came, bastling ond, andyreceived them with 
effusion, shaking hands with a scranch that 


not” 
them, bat 


‘gbsolnte master of am imoome | 


44 








‘)thope you 
Not at ” said Ware, . 
y aagyh ere 
out, of the wag, “I am enjoyéimg anys 
immmensely.’’ 4 


4 





The good man insisted on their at once 
joining the aristocracy of the place, and 
marched the four of them up to the very 
extremity of the room. 

They arrived just as the dancers were com- 
mencing a quadrille, and ashe passed along 
Vere thought he o 

















“Wot a partner for tite next walt”? "’ 
“] am sorry to amy\I hageemot. I 


utterly droweling whe 


the ot 4 
ths viotina 
was beginning. ‘‘ Lots of pretty gitlechere. 


Take your pick, and he waved his hand round | 


the room. 

** You're very good,” said Vere, determined 
to make aivirtue of nec . “I think I 
should like to be introduced to that young 
lady in pink over there.”’ 

While ‘be iwas speaking thie eye had 
waridered wound the voor, and lighted on the 
form of'his friend of thet afternvon: 

The-old alderman lockdd‘a little surprised, 
for the owner cf the piok dresswas'not by 
any means within the pale of good society in 


rlsigh. 

‘All right,” he said. “I don't know the 
lady, but as I'm:a steward it’s-all right, Come 
along.” 

It is a little trying at the best-of times ‘to 
be led across half the length of ‘a big room, 
and then brought face to faces with a 
stranger, 

Vere's ‘uniform and the clenk of this ppuars 
att#acted more flan the usual attention, and 
halfthe eyes in the room were fixed.on him, 
as Alderman ‘Gubbins, ina leud voice ana 
#ome flourish, proclaimed his ‘mission. 

‘*Allow me to introdace Captain Vere, 
Miss ——.” He paused for ‘a’ minuate, while 
his charge deftly catching him tp ssid,— 

‘*May I have the “pleasure ofthe next 
dauce ?” 

“Tam afraid I amengaged for the next to 
Mr. Jones,” said his fair friend of that after- 
noon, pointing to an insipid youth, whom 
Vereat once recognised aya clerk in the local 
bank. 

*““Oan you give me“one late¥?” pursued 
Vere. ; ’ 

‘*I’m not engaged for number eight,” was 
the answer. 

Vere took her card and wrote his name 
down. 

The dance was the next but two, and with 
a bow he slipped away to the refreshment- 
room 'to keep out of farther harm's way. 

As the band strack up the introdaction to 
“Sweethearts” he again entered the ball- 
room, and easily found His partner. ~A 
minute later they were flying down the 
room. 

Vere was a very good dancer, and to-night 
he was enjoying himself. He found his 
partner could dance well too, and the turn 








was along one. At last his part 

for . =e. of cee eee 
“T hope I have not tired you?” he ga; 

he lead her to a quiet corner of the oe. 
“Not a bit. It was lovely!” 


giying him the full benefit cf her 


-.* never enjoyed a 


d, aa 
she said, 
beautifol 
dance 80 much 


“Well, I I must take that as a 

‘| compliment,” Vere ; ‘but let me tel] 

‘you*you dance , OF we could not have 
ans a 

was ra & conceite as h 

t athenwarila, Wot at the tine iter, 


t. Mhe girl togk it quite serionsly, 


over too.” 

““What-a-omtastrophe!” said Vere;-anasn. 

sly animidking her:tone of horror atthe 
@id not see it.” 

‘at me,” she-suid. 


At @he enfl of that dance Vere secured 
another, anél then ancther, ee 
to stame afihe nanpilemnil the ill 


\@tickly that Vereewas 
the b 






wehere elderly 
withtiwo plain @éughters, who had been 
active all night, waiting for 


“T hopé you are ready at last,” said the 
forbidding female with some severity, and a 
slight stress on the words in italics. 

**T hope I have not kept you waiting, Aunt 
Mary,” said Lucy. “I am quite ready 
now,”’ 4 

Vere helped them into the fly which was 
— ontéide, and wished them ‘good. 
night.” 

Just before .they drove off the afore. 
mentioned Jonés bounded down the steps, and 
‘oafled out,— 

*'Good-night, Miss Stubbs.” 

““Good-night, Mr. Jones,” answered the 
clear tones of Miss Lucy. 

“Lucy Stubbs!,” thought Vere, as he stood 
alone on the steps, ‘Not a very aristocratic 
name, However, she’s a dear little woman, 
and ‘her ‘name does not matter much.” 

He lit a cigar, and throwing his coat over 
his arm ‘was just preparing to star’ to walk 
‘back when ‘he heard his name pronounted 

Vere?” 


behind him. 

“Ready to go home, asked 
Chattorton. ‘ We'll walk together.” 

“You still here, Chatterton?” asked ‘the 
other in surprise. 

“Yes. The Colonel said he was sure you 
were enjoying yourself with your little friend 
‘in pink, so he would not disturb you when he 
left, and I volunteered to stay and 2#¢e you 
aid not get into mischief.” 

There was just enough of a sneer in the last 
sentence to make Vere resent it, but he pre- 
tendsd he did not notice it, and on hia 
answering “all right” the pair sat 
together to walk home, 





CHAPTER IIl.. 


Srpvex Vere turned into bed that morniog 
with very mixed feelings, They say stolen 
fruits are always sweetest, and possibly the 
knowledge that he had bean doing som! - 
out of the common made him overrate the 
pleasure of Miss Stubbs's society, As be 
dozed off to sleep confused ideas of angels in 
the shape of pretty girls in pink dresses, and 
demons, who generally took tbe form of 
Captain Chatterton, kept running throogh 
brain; but, above all, the sneer sdod 
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agisohiet” stuck to him, and gave an Both paused, as: if instinctively, to-watch | meet elsewhere. You belong to one rank of 
Pleaded splesaant toro tohis dreams that mornivg. | the glerions beauty of. the ee Fora | life and I to another,” she saceeeed. 
said was nothing for him to do thai day, | couple of minutes neither.speke,and thenvit |. Were rather more beisterously than 
“ » Ba o be did not. turn out om nesnlsass ‘inne. we one. Pine —— as the sun tenk 5 ! 
a qhere. was nobody in room, 4 elow the distant hill, the light’ dis d| “ What does that matter don’ 
—T. who good-naturedly rallied him | with it, and thered’glow alone cumniadiien e tell the truth, —y Bay wane: a jove — 
“~~ ry soot his pencing the night before, and was | token of departed glory. stupid walk, and you want to avoid euch 
ue ; — when he heard at. what hour Pp slid off oo horse’s back, and threw another-ovening? "be add. 
rat pecame home. _— fi e reins over his arm. Then turning to ‘*No! no!” she cried, more-earnestly:than 
, ae ten The day pacsed in the ordinary way, except | Lucy he asked if she were going sceplb any caution warranted, ‘‘ I am eure yon:must(not 
20 hha hat he spent the afternoon at a tennis party, | further. Af first she demurred. think so, I have enjoyed my walk wery 
sd a house wich lay jn oar gee opposite rah I don’t usually stay out-so late,” she said, | much.” 

firection to righton-r phere Miss | ‘‘butit was such a evening that I “Bo "t ‘comm: ‘again ?:’ 
Jo “ Stubbs lived. Somehow. he felt inclined to | could not resist.” oy said mo Ds coor iy 
nal, @ home that way, bat it would have been ‘' All the more reason notito\go home.now,” ‘What a tease youare, to beens!” she 
om.” she sbeurd to make a cironit of three miles on the | said Vere. “There is a g hour yet, of | said, ing unconsciously intoher vulgar 
' chance Of getiing as many words with .a | sufficient Jight.to walk, and on such a warm | manner. 
pa young woman whom he had never seen till | night it is a pleasure to be out-of-doors,” . ‘*Then you'll come?” he-asked, -pressing 
idle. of the day before. Afters little hesitation Lucy gave in, and | his advantage, 

Thenext day was Sunday. As he marched | the pair wandered across the downs, Snitan For an instant she wavered. Then kold- 
im. wit his troop up to the old parish church he | following quietly at the length of his rein. | ing-out‘her hand, shesaid,— 


qaght a glimpse of a figure he thought he 


et the ‘ 
. knew dis ing up the steps. of the organ 
loft, and a he got to his place in the front 


; 
auld. te saw right enough that Miss Lucey was 
0 oo in front row of the choiz.. .As he 
up he caught her eyes, and the .colli- 
senured fea covaited. in a very becoming blush. 
Dating the rest of the service his efforts to 
— diract her attention were quite useless. She 
ee panes peas on her Books, Galetie 
ag were or a 
en the tripped past tine and acknowledged nG 
ott slate with a bow anda smile; , The incident 
ot his Gf not escape the keen.cyes. of. the.re>tor’s 
arm as wile, who was watching the pov march off, 
sider! snd caused £ome surprise on her part, 
d red It was not until late on Mor day afternoon 
1g tor tat Sifney Vere found hinself again in 
Biighton-road, Sultan, as usyal, waa saun- 
id the hen Fe very quietly, and his rider lost in 
ye , when just as he reached the end of | 
the road the horse was surprised by. asharp 
Aunt i with Sidney’s cane on big flunk. . The 
‘ready ith was & gate. abont half. way.down.sw 
= ipen, and & trim little fignre appeared te, 
bh was to walk quickly came ‘the .noad in the 
‘good te direction to the, Jharse and dhis rider, 
not long, however, before they dyer- 
afore. mk thea fugitive. Miss Stubbs greeted them 
sani wih a sunny smile as Sidney began, rather 
F hetitatingly, to express his surprise at, meet- 
ingher there. 
| tha "Tl always take a walk about this time,” 
walLncy’s answer. ‘' After all my work is 
atood done.mother lets me go out for an hour or 
cratic two, and I vain ta walk towards the downs, 
man, Wis quiet there.” 
“By work T OP @ you. mean the various 
yes ao ladies call an occupation? ” 
ere, 
he "T'don"t know what ladies nothings are,” 
the answered ; ‘‘ but my work is real. You 
shea wemother is so often ill that Ihave to 


howe and look after the {children too, an 
1 the ametimes fhey are very troublesome.” 
The smile had faded, and a serions look 


yon “ame.oyer the pretty face. Vere hastened to 
iend ‘uatiarue. . | 
i he You must be an awfally nice housekeeper | 
"you lot. auyhody,’"he said. ‘ My ideas of house- 
are stout old ladies with large bunches 
last ttheys, and cupboards where they keep jam 
pre- tnd other nice things; at least, that last is a 
hia of my boyhood. Bat seriously, 
rted pode fo you walk every evening on 
OB ” 


“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I like it best of 
tly about here, ‘his lane we are in is so 








| I asked you. You are quite right, 


At first both were @ little shy.and reserved, 
but as the time passed this thawed, and soon 
they were chatting away gaily like old 
friends, 

The hour passed so pleasantly that they 
had.no idea how Jate it was till, the clook at 
the Tewn Hall striking. seven warned them 
how long they had been walking. Lucy gave 
& little ory.of diamay, 

“Father will be wondering why I have not 
come tea,’ she. said, ‘It's long past his 

me, 

“We had. better walk as fast as we cap,” 
said Vere, not without misgivings.of his own 
anent the. questions likely to. be provoked by a 
late a ance, at, dinner, We can get 
back quickly straight across thedowns.” 

UA eg well,” she‘answered, ‘'Libwalk my 


About: half-way across the sound of horse’s 
hoofs:.on the ‘turf caught Vere's attention. 
He looked-up as the. new arrivalpassed, and 
thongh it was dusk-and the horseman a: hun- 
dred yards:off :he Se eee 
ton’s chestnut hunter‘ Maxwell,” and hadno 
doubt who-the rider twas, “Lhis circumstance 
rather disconcerted him, asthus for a second 
time the latter had come across ‘him alone 
with Miss Stubbs, 

‘As they neared the end of the Brighton- 
road Luoy stopped and held out ber hand. 

‘TIE say good-bye ‘here,” she said, with a 
slight blush. 

Vere:would have liked to brazen it out, and 
walk with her up to herown gate, as if there 
were nothing unusual in his doing so. He 
determined to’propose it, 

“I am not going to let you walk home ‘hy 
yourself; "hesaid, “I must see you in,” 

“ Why ?” she acked. 

*Beeanse itis now neatlydark, and ias I 
heve kept you out Pam reepousible for seeing 
= eet safely home,” be said, “so: come 

zg. ? 


‘“‘ Really I-would rather yon did*not,” said 
Lucy, getting now very embarrassed; ‘‘Iam 
sure you won't come if I ask you not‘to.” 

“ But why?’ said Vere, his spirit of opposi- 
tion aroused. 

“ Because you are an officer and I a. shop- 
keeper’s Gaughter, if I must tell you,” said 
poor Lucy. “The neighbours would talk, 
and father himself would be angry at my 
walking with ‘you,” and ‘the tears began to 
rise. 

“ [did not,mean.to hurh, you,” said. Vere, 
now very contrite, ‘*I am very sorry indeed 
A I gain 
nothing‘and you lose a great deal” 

$ Then you won’t come?” asked Lusy. 

‘I’m not quite such.& brute as that,” he 
said. .*‘If you ask me not to do a thing I 
shall not do it, of course, bit in,retarn tell me 
when you will come for another walk? ” 

“Don't you think this had better be the 


| last??? she asked, looking him bravely in the 


‘‘Why should it?” was his questioning 


. that I never tire of it.” 
‘A-thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’” 

slog Med her companion. ‘I quite agree with | 

olen 0... It.is.a lovely view.” ' 

the he spoke they reached the ond of the | 

ing where if opened on to the dewna them- 

the 8 broad expanse of lovely green | 

he satd, sloping away hear where they stood to | 

in “well.wooded valley, in which nestled. tho | 

nd qiures que homesteads. Beyond again rose | face, 
of dim outlines.ot dark forest, through the | 

his treezy.ct which came the red and | answer: 


light: of alovaly sunset. 





“ Because you and I are not ever likely to 


** Very well, on Thursday.” 

“ And -whereshall I meet you? ” he asked. 

** By the old’oak at the end of the ‘lans,” 

“ Andthe time?” : 

** Four o'slock,” was Lucy'sanswer. ‘Ac 
now really I-must say good-night,” and she 
held out her hand. 

“¢ ,” he said, and taking her hand 
drew: her quickly towards him; then beniting 
down he her. For a@ moment, she 
 aegeyareyg to-him, then recovering drew 


“T-won't come if you don’t promiss' notte 
do thatpagain,” shecried, half-inclined to te 
vexed, -balt“not ‘knowing what to: say, aod 
breakingaway she ran‘off down the Jane. 

“Mi jaere-pundtual,” was bis answer. 

It was now more than hebf-past-seven,.eed 
the @ined' at sight: ap at the -barracks;) £0 

ing:onto Sultan’s back, he pressed him 

into.» smart trot, and: reached :his room:ten 

Seeing quickiy.as hhe.could he managed 
ras ai C 

+o ‘xeadh “the mess just as the others weze 


going intd dimmer. Asihe Chatterton 
ee taplaunipinaiem 


dinner, resisting the tempt 


events of the last few days in an impartial 
way, and>meaking’a dispassionate critictsmvef 
Lacy:s charm- 
ing gizl, who knew‘how-to-take care of herself, 
and that he himself knew how far an affair 
of this sort.onght togo; in fact, that every- 
thing would go smoothly. He enjoyed his 
intri aud never thought of the girl and 
what herfeelings might be. esi. 

The last ofthis-brother officers leaving the 
mess stumbled across him. J 

“Hullo, ‘Were, still here?” be mid; 
“thought ‘you'd gone te bed long «ego. 
Cominug«across?” , 

“Is itilate?”’ asked:Bidney. 

‘“ Dest twelve,” was the answer. “ Come 
along.” 

“By Jovel Fdeno ides. I aust bane 
been-asleep,”’ said Vere. : 

“ Or in love,” laughed the:other. 

Tho random shot hit-the mark. Ag Vere 
turned into bed his last thought was of Lacy 
‘Stubbs; avyhom he had known "previsely oxe 


ihundzed! hours. 
Asctor the girl:she had been met by ost 
-soxte of inquixies as to why she returned 60 
late; ‘bat seeing that her — wasiiner 
exceptionally our, therm 
with the:excuse that the fineness of the ever 
ing had caused her to walk forthen:than. he 
usual constitutional, ; 
For her the evening passed heavily:by.ce. 
trastiwith the happy afternoon ; and when sh» 
went to bed it was to dream of a@ corte 
young gentleman with «a fair moustacty. 
whose lips had been pressed to hers ‘but ~ 
short time before. She, too, was scorched 
without knowing-it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A montTH passed, and a good part of a second, 
without Sidney Vere’s making any great 
alteration in his mode .—. = — 
meeting by tment to another an 
that to by Ps pp so on until it became a 
matter of course that Lucy and Vere should 
meet at least every other day. 

Chatterton just at this time was called 
away on private business, end Vere bad the 
field to himself, secure from even the shadow 
of an interruption. 

To say that these six weeks had been with- 
any effect on either of them would 
be to greatly underrate the influence which 
two people—young, impressionable, and good- 

ing—naturally ¢xércise over each other. 
Lucy had grown confidential, and told Sidaey 
a great deal more about herself that she was 
aware of ; and he, pleased by the confidence 
this pretty young creature reposed in him, 
encouraged her to tell all she cared to, So 
Lucy had poured ont her hopes and fears, her 
joys and woes, as freely as she might have 
done to a girl contidant of her own age, little 
thinking or intending to touch him as she 


did. 

To a man who ali bis life had only had to 
wish for a thing to get it, there was some- 
Ahing almost annoying in oe that anyone 
else had wants or wishes alfilled, and 
when that somebody was a young girl of 
great beauty and sweetness of nature, he 
could not avoid a chivalrous desire to do 
something to help her. So without knowing 
it the pair assumed new réles, she the pretty 
maiden in distress, he the gallant knight 
come to her rescue, 

It becomes dangerous for both when a 
young man and a pretty girl assume 
relations to each other, and it is no 
that, as Sidney Vere 
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**I wonder where 
thought. ‘I wish to goodmess 
never met her. She's a dear little woman, 
and we've seen a good deal more of each other 
than we ought to have; but what can it lead 
to? I might even keep it up till the regiment 
— poor then a - better off. 

‘ve & mind to stop it all, and go on leave 
just to break with her. If it has got to be 
done the sooner it’s done the better. By 
Jove! it’s time to dress for dinner.” 

When he reached the mess he found a letter 
waiting for him which he read with some 
surprise. It was from the elder of his 

ians, an uncle who was a member of 
atliament and well-knowo man in town. 
Although there was nothing in it to take ex- 
ception to, and nothing really to surprise 
him, he could not help feeling annoyed and a 
good deal surprised that it should have ap- 
peared jast at this jancsure. 

It ran as follows :— 

“ My pzar Smpyzy,— 

“Is is 20 long since your aunt and 

I have heard from you that we think you 
must have quite us. I don't, of 
course, believe that you have, and I can assure 
you that though you neglect us we take the 
warmest interest in your well-being. Only a 
few days since we were having a talk about 
you, which leads me to write and ask you to 
come up and have a talk with us, 

“The fact is, my dear boy, we are agreed 
that it is high time you married, left the 
army, and settled down to the position to 
which you have been born, You and I both 
agreed that to go into the army was & very 
good start in lite,and a capital way of passing 
the first three or four years after a young 
fellow’s emancipation from school. But we 





neither of us intended you to make it a pro- 
fession, which is what you will be doing if 
you stop much longer, I think you ought to 
retire at once, or as soon as you can suit 
yourself with a wife. 

«I hear, too, incidentally, that Jones-Parry 
really means to ask for the Chiltern Hundreds 
at the end of the session, and you ought to 





stan? 4 he county, I have no doubt of 
your i ¥,, elected, as your'father and grand- 
father were before you. Just think it over, | 
and then come up here like a good boy and 
say what your views are. You need not send 
any excuses about leave, because I met your | 
Colonel the other day, and he says he can | 
manage that all right. Senda line to your | 
aunt, tosay when we are to expect you, and | 
with our united love, believe me, your 
affectionate uncle, ‘ Herpert VERs.”’ 
**P.S.—We met a Captain Chatterton of 
your regiment the other day at Stapleford's. 
I did not see much of him, but your aunt was | 
greatly taken with him.” 
It - was not till Sidney read the’ letter 
through @ second time that he noticed the | 
tscript which was over the last page. 
hen he did it ‘made him knit his brows 
and come to the conclasion that Chatterton | 
had told his uncle that he was getting en- | 
tangled with Lucy Stubbs. His first impulse | 
was to write and refuse to come, and he did | 
so, wording the letter strongly, in fact, | 
almost rodely, in bis refusal to be guided by | 
his uncle's advice, Luckily, he put the letter 
in his pocket to give to his servant to post, 
and found it on his dressing-table next morn- 
ing. With that morning came a better frane | 
of mind. hinking over the letter more | 
calmly, Sidney came to the conclasion that it | 
was an accident, in which Chatterton had had 
no hand; and, moreover, he rather jumped at 
this way of getting out of his difficalties, It 
would be easy ——_ Lucy an excuse about 
his ‘urgent family business, and by the time 
he got back she woald have forgotten all 
about aim. If he went away ina purry she 
might be “cut up rough,” he mentally added ; 
but this way she had not the shadow of an 
excuse for doing so. So be sat down and 
wrote to his aunt that he would come in three 
or four days’ time, and then went and 
asked for leave, which was granted at once. 
Then he had nothing left to do bat to sit and 
wait for it to be granted. 
ted it to be granted 


Tbe day before he ex 

he rode down to the Brighton-road, and, as 

usual, found Lucy on the look-out for him 

—an everyday occurrence of late, Her first 
uestion was about bis long abeence, 

“IT have not seen you for nearly a week,” 
she s#id; “‘ where have you been? ” 

“T’'yve been a good deal bothered lately,” 
was his answer, for he meant to enlarge upon 
the urgent family business. ‘‘ My guardian. 
has been writing to me about some important 
matters, ani they have worried me,” 

he | thought you were too big to have a 
guardian?” said Lucy ; ‘‘ only little boys have 
them.” 

“He is not 


i 


my guardian now,” said 


Sidney, “ but he was for a lovgtime,. Be- | 
sidés, he is my uncle and has always been my | 


father too; my own died when I was a 
baby.” 

“Oh!” said Lucy, donbtfally. 

“Yes, and I have to go to town to see 
him,” continued Vere. 

‘*Going away!” cried Lucy, in dismay. 

* Only for a few days,’ said Sidney, touched 
by the tone of sorrow in which she spoke, 

‘‘Ab, I know what that means!” cried 
Lucy’; “ once away, you won't come back. Oh! 
Is miss you so!" 

And at the very thought of the deprivation 
her eyes filled with tears. 

Vere was a man, and a very young one. 
His only notion of comforting was to put his 
arm round her waist and kiss her. 

‘Never mind, Lucy,” he said, tenderly. 
‘*T shan’t be away long, and when I come 





* You’ll never come back,” sobbed 
“I know you won't. You will 
re 3 te “a 

as an’t, really. I'll write to 
and I'll come back all right,” said von, on, 
a yd yt ia under the inflnene 
of her tears. e time perha; 
intended to come. ee honestly 

** Promise !}’ she said, 

‘IT promise,’ was his answer. 

And so the storm cleared away, Ouly 
there was one point on which Lucy wished , 
clear understanding; there were to be no 
letters. She did not wish her father to know 
of her love affair. Then they changed ibs 
subject, and walked along as Plearantly as 
their wont was, until the setting sun warned 
them that it was time to return. 

They said ‘‘ good-bye ” in the lane, onls jast 


the girl ; 
forget ali 


as she was leaving him, Lncy retarned, ang - 


meer both her arms roucd his neck kissed 
m 


She had never looked 80 lovely, For 4 
second prudence flew to the winds, and Vere 
was on the point of saying something very 
rash, but he hesitated, and the instant atter 
she was gone. 

‘*By Jove! a narrow escape!” he said to 
himself, as he :cde slowly homewards, ‘If 
rhe did that often I should be a gone man, 
Pvor little woman, she’s awfully cut up at 
my going. Anyhow, I’) see it does not cocur 


So the next day he travelled up to 
and in the course of a week or 4 bad fon 
ten all about Lucy, Not altogether, ag 4 
matter of fact, but he thought he had. 

He determined to look out for a wife, and 
arranged to stand for the county in case Mr, 
Jones- Parry, who had been going to retire for 
the last ten years, really made up his mind to 
do so at last. 

It was only of an evening at a dinner or 8 
dance, when some young lady was particu: 
larly recommended to his notice by his sant, 
that he could not help contrasting her with 
some one he had seen a good deal of lately; 
and, to his aunt's surprise, he took a great 
fancy to a most ineligibie young lady, simply 
because of a fancied resemblance to Lucy 
Stubbs. 

So his leave dragged on, and, to his rela 
tive’s surprise aud dismay, no one seemed to 
suit his fancy. 

It was a year more than usually fruittal in 
its crop of new beauties, bat none of them, 
nor of their predecessors of former years, 
seemed in any way to attract him. 

The obvious favour which both the younger 
ladies and their mothers showed the hand. 
some soldier with the fine estate did not seem 
to have any effect on him, and he was n0 
nearer falling in love than at the beginning of 
his leave. - 

In the meantime what had happened to 
Lucy Stubbs? Hers was a far harder task 
than Vere's, 

He, at all events, had the handred-and-oné 
distractions offered to a young fellow in town; 
she had to face the ordinary dull round of ber 
duty at home, without any amusement to 
draw her attention from her thoughts, and 
the deprivation of the one thing which had 

made her life so happy of late. 

However, events were hurrying on, which 
soon gave her enough to think about. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was about a week or ten days after Sidaey 
Vere’s departure when Lucy Stabbs one 
evening, rather more than usually 
her day’s work, slipped out towards 
for her usual stroll across the downs. ne 

She had been made unhappy all day by 
sick mother’s querulousness, and by the com 
stant annoyances of her younger brothers 
sistere, and was glad to escape to herfa theif 
haunts, now doubly loved on account of 
association with Sidney Vere. 





back you'll be all the more pleased to see 
me,” 





She was about half-way across the dows 
when she noticed a stranger slowly 
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———— 
in such a direction that they were bound to 
meet. She did not take any more notice of 
nim until they were close together, when, as 
she looked up to see how best to pass 
him, to her surprise the stranger raised 
nishat, and wished her “good evening” by 
“ame. 

“I think you have made a mistake,” said 
Lucy, rather frightened at being addressed 
thus unceremoniously. 

“T cannot lay claim to the pleasure of your 
acquaintance,” said the other, who was, in 
fact, Chatterton. ‘‘ But I am a friend of 
Mr. Vere’s, whom you know, I believe.” 

“ Has he given you any message for me?” 
asked Lucy, betraying her eagerness by her 
heightened colour. 

“ Not exactly a message,” said Chatterton, 
coolly, “ Bat what I have to say concerns 
vim entirely.” 

“ What is it?” asked Lucy. 

“Pardon me, but your question is rather 
abrupt. Suppose we walk on, and I have no 
doubt I s' be able to satisfy you.” 

ig he been standing on the spot where 

t met, bat now Lucy bowed her 
wesent, and they walked on together. 

“Excuse me if I appear to cross-question 
you, Miss Stubbs,” began Chatterton ; “ but 
now long have you known Sidney Vere?” 

“A long time,” answered Lucy ; ‘that is, 
two months at least.” 

“And during that time you have seen a 
good deal of each other ?” 

Lucy looked at him. A suspicion was be- 
ginning to spring up in her mind that this 
was not quite regular, and that he was ask- 
ing more than he had any right to do, She 
determined to temporise. 

“T hardly understand you,” she said, 

“T mean you have met frequently?” asked 
Chatterton. 

“ Yes,” 

“And alone?” said the other, with an 
emphasis which caused his victim to pause in 
ga and brought the ovlour to her 


“You have no right to ask such ques- 
tions,” she cried. “Ido not know who you 
are or what you mean, but I feel you do not 
want to do me any good turn.”’ 

Her companion smiled—a smile which made 
her feel more than ever uncomfortable, Then 
suddenly changing his half careless manner for 
one of great energy, he exclaimed, — 

“If that is your idea, Miss Stubbs, I will 
wish you good evening. I came here to-night 
w Sidney Vere's friend, as one who was wiil- 
ing to be your friend as well. The matter is 
in your own hands. If you wish me to go, and 
Tefase to hear me, well and good. If, however, 
you are willing to discuss with me what I 
have to propose, better still, As you say, I 
have no right to cross-question you, no right 
fo make your acquaintance in this irregular 
way, but I must plead my friendship for 

. Vere as my excuse for my folly; and as 

my boldness in addressing you, then I oan 
culy tell you that I expected that his friend 
would have met with better treatment at your 


He paused for her answer. It was slow in 
toming. In spite of the allusion to Sidney Vere 
and the fact that his claims to be h were 
founded for friendship to the same, Lucy felt 

t this man was not her friend, and dis- 
trusted him accordingly. As often happens 
in such oases, she had two courses open to 
wer, and ended by choosing the wrong one. 

"I cannot send you away. Indeed, I do 
Tot Wish to,” she began, “if you are really 

in what you say. I did not like your 
g me, and wasangry. I am sorry 


Lucy nodded her assent, 

“To spare you the further pain of cross- 
examination,” he continued, “I will put the 
case plainly to you. I need not mention 
names; you will understand plainly enough 
what I mean.” 

Lucy again nodded, and Chatterton pro- 
ceeded ,— 

“A certain young fellow of large fortune 
and old family, belonging to a distinguished 
cavalry regiment, happens to be in a dull 
country quarter. By accident he makes the 
acquaintance of a very charming young girl, 
who, in spite of great personal attractions, 
is neithor his equal in birth or position. You 
will forgive my ara boy: case plainly?” he 
added, breaking off in his tale of an imaginary 
couple. ‘‘Not content with distinguishing 
this rustic belle by dancing with her for a 
whole evening at a public assembly, he seeks 
an opportunity of renewing his acquaintance, 
succeeds in doing £0, and the result is that 
eee meetings alone are constant and regu- 
ar!” 

Again he paused to collect his thoughts. 

‘*In such cases there can only be two 
results,” he continued, presently; ‘‘and both 
of them are evil enough. I have only to deal 
with one of them. The pair fall in love with 
each other, and the lad being an honest lad 
offers marriage.” 

As he said this, Chatterton, hoping to throw 
Lose off her guard, turned round and looked 
at her. 

She met his eyes as fearlessly as he could 
have wished had he wished her not to be the 
promised wife of his dearest friend. Indeed, 
as he finished she spoke herself,— 

* Go on with your story,” she said, and her 
cool tone almost told the o*her what he wished 
to know so much, viz., whether Vere had made 
her an offer of marriage or not, 

‘The result ia not bard to continue, The 
young man’s friends hear of his scrape, they 
interfere, The boy is sent abroad, the girl is 
bought off, and there is an end of an uuplea- 
sant incident. What do you think of my 
story, Miss Stubbs?” 

“I think it is possible, but not probuble,” 
she said, looking him full in the face. ‘If 
these two were really fond of each other, all 
the relations in the world would not have 
parted them, and the girl in particular must 
have been a very unworthy specimen of her 
sex if she would barter her honest love 
-— any sum of money which they might 
offer.” 

She spcke so firmly, so confidently, that 
Chatterton was nonplassed. He determined 
to take the bail by the horas. 

“Have I the pleasure of addressing the 
future Mrs. Vere?’ he asked. 

He knew Sidney was to» opan in his deal- 
ings to have marricd without telling his 
friends, 

“You ask a great d-al too much!” oried 
Lucy, now seriously angry. ‘ Were it nod 
that silence might lead you to ere that 
Mr, Vere bad asked me to be bis wife I should 
refuse to answer, bat ss it is, and as you ecem 
determined to tak; the worst view of every- 
thing, I will tell you that he has not, nor, 80 
far as I kaoow, is he likely to do s0.” 
Chatterton was astonished at her coolness. 
He at once fell into the mistake of supposing 
that as she did not storm she did not care, 
Greatly relieved he proceeded at once. 

‘Tam glad to hear it, Miss Stubbs,” he 
said. “I may tell you Iam here on bebalt 
of his relations, who have heard accidentally 
that he was becoming entangled in a discredit- 
able intrigue. It will bea great pleasure to 
me to be able to contradict the story, and, 
above all, to say that the lady whose 





q 
oo wrong. I will hear all your have to 


A quick look of triumph passed over her 

‘Ompanion’s face, and a new ring was in his 

Yoloee when he spoke. It quickly steadied, 
Wever, and he proceeded. 

«. 48m glad of your decision,” he said, 

— pe to prove I am right, And now, 
you are willing to listen, I will go on.” j 


acquaintance he has made is far too sen- 
sible to allow him to make a fool of him- 
self, I need not tell you that the Veres 
are a leading family in shire. Sidney 
is now head of the family, and his people 
propose to make him stand for the county. 
Above all, they are anxious that he should 





afraid he was going to make an ass of him- 
self, It would not have been a happy marriage 
for either of you. He would have married a 
charming wife, of course, but you could hardly 
have taken the part, Your shortcomings 
would have made him ashamed of you, and 
then dislike would have followed. ‘ It is best 
as it is,”’ 

‘'Tt is,” said Lucy, in a hard voice. 

“TI have nothing more to say or do,” said 
Chaiterton, as they just reached the end of 
the lane. ‘*Oh! yes, by-the-by. Your’ con- 
doct in this matter will make Mr, and Mrs. 
Herbert Vere your friends for life, I am com- 
missioned to say that if their interest is of 
any use to you, if ycu wished to be a governess 
or anything of that s.rt, they will be delighted 
to help you,” 

‘*Thanks,” said Lucy, ia the same con- 

strained manner as before, ‘‘ but I have no 
need of their assistance,” 

“Then I will wish you good evening,” said 

Chatterton, and balf held out his hand. 

Lucy took no notice of his action. She 
gave him a very distant bow. 

Then, as she watched him disappear round 
the corner of the lane her suppressed 
emotion found vent in a little cry so fall of 
agony that it might have touched the heart 
of even John Chatterton had he heard it, and 
she sank fainting to the ground. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Ir was a rude awakening for her when 
she came to herself after her swoon. John 
Chatterton had done his work, and done 
it well; according to his own plans. The poor 
girl had never realised before how thoroughly 
she had allowed herself to be taken by the 
handsome young soldier, and it was only now, 
when love was forbidden, that she discovered 
that what she had taken for friendship was 
in fact love, 
To know one loves when love is impossible 
is bad enough in itself, but to be told that you 
wish to taste the forbidden frait and must 
not in so peculiarly harsh a way is worse still. 
The main impression left in her mind was 
that she might never 4 enjoy those happy 
walks and talks which had been the ha 
period of her short life. 
Luckily for herself she was a girl of some 
rR 

ve way ‘ore her- 
self what she knew to be her duty, she deter- 
mined that from that time forward she would 
neither, by word or deed, betray her own secret 
or encourage Sidney Vere should he attempt 
to resume those habits of close intimacy into 
which they had fallen previous to his 
departure on leave. 
t was the old story, the moral of which is 
that he who loves and runs away lives to love 
another day. Sidney Vere had chosen to 
flatter round this girl, and having done his 
beat to destroy her happiness had run away 
and left her to’ conquer her disappointment 
as best she might. Not that he meant it. 
Men seldom do, It is not their nature to be 
cruel—they only get into the way of seeing 
too much of some yonné woman they never 
intend to marry, and then suddenly break off 
the connection, and, unharmed themselves, 
fancy that the weaker sex, too, escape unhurt, 
Sometimes it is so—oftener not, 
It was a weary time for her, after her con- 
versation with John Chatterton, and the rude 
shat of her dreams of love, Never 
before had the round of household duty 
seemed 80 wearisome, or the petty annoy- 
ances of her daily life so s. Gradually, 
however, the mere force of habit dalled the 
pain, and save that she was not so careless 
and bright as of old, there was little change. 
The outer world noticed nothing, and there 
was no one in her house either to notice any- 


oo wrong. . 
Sidney Vere returned to his regiment, fully 
determined to have nothing more to say to 
Lucy. He had been strongly advised to have 





matry suitably and settle down. We were 





nothing to do with her by his uncle, who had 
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heard all about his entanglement from Chatter- 
tov, and the counsel sunk deeper than. he 
thowght, and Sidney stopped, as it.were, on 
the very brink of an abyss, had shuddered 
aud turned back, He y realised now how 
thoroughly unfitted the girl was to take her 
place Im society as his wife, and saw that 
fifty pretty faces would not atone for one 
valgarian. 

Hie general feeling was ons of disgust with 
thesex in general for having disturbed his 
pascxof mind and let him into complications 
vith his best friends, which he had never 
before experienced, 

So he made his way back to Swimmerleigh, 
fitily intending to have no more to say to any 
of*them. At first he kept his promise to him- 
self well enough. He avoided female society 
end took to vant pan rts eae onan 
which surprised everybody, spending whole 
days playing cricket with the local club, and 
never grumbling when asked to go long dis; 
tances to play in uninteresting matches. 

ow rye fit’ of perl wee Ned and 
good ; he got on famonély, and thought no. more 
of his love affairs. He even got sofar as to 
write and decline’ the. invitation of the 8t. 
John Hares—tfriends~of his: nncle—to stay 
‘with ‘them, urging, as an excuse, that he 
trad’ been diss fed in tis leave. He had 
to take the last leave to do it, but that did 
not matter much. 

Presently, however, oricket came to an end, 
and the little rt Shere was in the imme- 
@iate neigtibourhood was sconexhausted ; and 
then before;hunting, came # period of enforced 
ra highly dangerous to anybody in his 


So,it chanced thatIittle by little he got 


tired ,ot tual walke and rides, and be. 
gan.gradually to. recollect the existence of 
such.® person ag Lucy. Stubbs, and to think 


how~ pleasant Fa a which, he had 
had with her had been the year before, And 
so time, having blunted hia good resolution,he 
grad noes .2 wander in tha direction .of 
5 ; 
Ths time he pagsed the once. familiar 
ateche felf some of remorse 
x? Kis desertion of who had 
trusted him so thoro : 
Saison atenlags antveh fare osteanena: de 
an . he, it 
deserted, but the shzill tenes of a. scolding’ 
woman's Voiee pierced. the quiet. air, and he 
alaost thought that.heconld.hear the; aweet 
voice, which be had onee so liked to hear, 
auawering.. : Whether it wasfanoy or not. it 
gawe ventto a flaod of recollections, which, as 
ae trode home, grew stronger. aud stronger. 
: The old story of poor. noe in 
— pn eee ‘was now: remem- 
7ened, for the: first:time it: ocsurred. to 


binmthas he: ave behaved harshly in 
acting as. he dene. 
That night at dimmer he was moody and 


outet temper. His: brother offiears. rallied 
hinebout his lack obepirits;bnt ke answered 
so. savegely that: they saw it was best to Tet 
iim alone. 
Du wediately atter dinner he left‘the mess 
end in hie own ‘room— having lft a pipe, 
nad mixed a: brandy-and-soda—gave fall play 
tothe theaghts: which were oppressing’ him. 
Dae scene of his last 
“tack in ail its reality, and with i¢ came: the 
veeollection of the promise whick be had £0 
vrttifiessly broken mere thought-of wh ich 
vow half-maddened him. 


* “Pe hisfiret fash of anger after His ancle’s: 


rin) | he*had boldly ‘determined that he 
‘would ‘have nio* more fay to her, anfhad 
evtfted the pieadings of conscience. 

Efad te beetr-wise enongh to go to her on 
‘hie return, and‘ sey that he did ‘not care for 
her, antd‘it was better that* they should part, 
in would have been all right; but now’ that 
wes impossible; and’ hea ‘in-her-eyes 
*s & Tan who had wilfnlly broken his word. 

Belooked at his watch with every intention 
of going off straight to ask her forgiveness. 


parting from Lacy -came . 


It was past twelve o’clock, He must wait till 
next day. 

Even that seemed an age; and then, how 
about mesting her? She might be ill, or she 
might not come, Had he better write, and 
make an appointment? 

Worn out at Jast by his conflicting emotions 
he turned into bed, and fell into a sound sleep, 
from which he was only awakened by bis ser- 
vant. As he dressed he debated whether he 
would write or not to Lucy to ask her to meet 
him that afternoon in the old place. On the 
whole, he determined to trust to luck. 

Never had a morning’s duty seented. so long 
as on that day, The parade was insufferable ; 
the colonel’s temper was worse than usual ; 
his horses and men were turned out like he 
did not know what—in fact, everything was 
wrong, 

Of course, in reality, it was only ‘hiniself; 
but that he did not take into co tion. 
At last one o’clock came, and here turned to his 
room, and, throwing down his’ sword with an 
oath, declared that anotber such day would 
drive him out of the service, 

Luncheon over, he ordered his horse, and 
rode off to the Brighton-road. There was 
“nobody in the little garden, and when he 
reached the downs beyond he could not find 
Lucy. He waited for a full hour, and then 
returned to barracks in a worse temper than 
before, 

Thus several days passed, and nothing 
happened, Day.after day he rode out to the 
downs, and day after day found nobody. 

The fact was, Lucy ‘hail seen him, and, 
determining to avoid him, purposely went 
another way. Of this, however, he, of course, 
knew nothing, and was only disgusted at his 
own want of, success, ' 

He was to haye no better Tuck, however ; 
and when, after many days of fruitless search, 
‘he wrote to her to ask her to mate an sppoint- 
ment, as be had something of ice to 
communicaste, the letter was returned opened, 
in another envelope, 


—_—_——— 


CHAPTER, VIL 


To be disappointed in # matter like this was 
the reverse of pleasant to a man of Vere’s 
nature. , 

At first he fumed and fretted, then he tried 
to, treat the whole affair with contempt, and, 
 fimally, he forgot all about it. 

‘He managed to spend the first half of the 
leave.season in tolerable comfort, and was not 
sorry when his own turn came to get away. 
His first visit was to his own estate, but he 
found a month of that, even with the agsis- 
tance of a few genial bachelor friends, was 
quite eaough, and by the beginning of Feb: 
‘ruary he made up his mind to go up to 
town, and join his uncle-and aunt, 

There was one other visitor staying. in the 
house, viz. Edith Hare, whose people were 
to come up to London rather later than usual 
that year, add who had accepted an invita. 
to stay with the Veres very readily indeed, 
At first Sidney was annoyed st, finding her 
there, butafter a little he became reconciled 
to her , and after a good deal of per. 
suasion on his aunt’s part, fancied he was in 
love with her, and actually proposed, and was 
accepted. 

He was to leave the army and enter’ on ‘his 
proper career as soon as he could - get his 
papers; aud as even courtship takes a certain 
amount of time, his lsave was nearly~ over 
wher he found himself an engaged man, 

“Meanwhile in another quarter things had 
been going in a way which, had“he known it, 
‘would have exercised a very considerable 
effect on his feelings and actions. 

Directly he left, John Chatterton, who had 
“been on. leave during the early part of the 
winter, and‘came back ‘with the New Year, 
get te work to carry cut a scheme which he 
had long had in view, and which explained 
the interest he took in ‘the doings of Lucy 





Stubbs and Sidney. 
Like the latter, he had been. greatly strack 


irl 

by the girl’s grace and’ beauty on the 

the mayor's ball; and he had ‘at once “he 

a to strike, op an acgnaintance with 
er, 

In this he was forestalled by hig 
rival, and hence the carefully laid Soy 
which he had succeeded in parting the aie 
At first he had chafed under his inability. to 
bring about a rupture, but after hig chance 
meeting with the elder Veres everything had 
been plain sailing. 

Tn a short time he had the satistadtion ot 
seeing his rival out of the field, and-Himselt 
free to. act as he pleased, 

Even then his difficulties were considerable 
and he had to face many disappointments in 
his attempts to make Lucy’s acquaintance, or, 
rather, to renew the acquaitnance which he 
had forced on her by his free use of Sidney's 
name, 

All that autumn he had watched both her 
and Sidney with the moat zealous care, to 
make sure there was no attempt at commnni. 
cation between them, and had seen- with 
alarm Sidney’s evident intention of renewing 


his intimacy with Lucy,  Forturie again 
favoured him, 

Té was not till his return from Jeave that 
chance threw the oppoxt 


chan he wished for 
in his way, ' 


After Sidney’s departure, which was.duly 
notified in the local paper, beoame freer 
inher movettients, and again began to take 
her evening walks across the downs. 

Here qué day Chatterton found her. He 
was Very poe Moning: thirty years of age, ahd 
when he wished, could’be exceedingly fascinat- 
ing with the othér sex. 

At first Lucy had refused to have anything 
to aay to him, batlittle by little she overcame 
this, and before véry long they were almost 
intimate, 

It did not take Chatterton. long t0 discover 
that she was unhappy at home, and he s0.well 
and‘so quickly improved upon his knowledge 
of this fact that he made her, uinown to 

herself, think these afternoon walka. tié, ouly 
‘happy time of her weary day. 
radually the last vestige of er reserve 
vanished, and she began to feel almast the 
same confidencé in him which she bad;once 


o the ones and. w lided 
though iftle more thas “commtapiioss 


had passed between them, Chatterton felt 
rather than knew that he was on a sufficiently 
A footing with het to defy Bis :former 
Tiva , 

That, by the way, was a anbject they seemed 
to have mutually agreed to. avoid, and. the 
very name of the atsentee was. néver meén- 
tioned between them, 

It was early ih March when‘the announce- 
aang of Vere's engspement reached Bis regl- 
ment, > 

Chatterton pricked up his ais he heard 
ad Paragraph read ant 2 tae te 

nel, and. began to wonder how, . 
best suit his own plans to the news whielt he 
‘had just heard. , 

After some hesitation he came to, thaeon- 
clasion that he wonlt tell. Lucy that Vere was 
engaged, and once and for all beyond. her 
re . 

He naver felt really shre, although he told 
himself that he did, that. the reappearance of 
P hig rival might not ous him. 

So that afterfioon, when. be reached. the 
downs, “he, as usual, found Lucy there. 

After a few ordinary remarks be delivered 
“hfinself of his ne wa: 


yours to-day, Mixa Stubbs,” he said... 
“ Who do You mean ?” asked Lucy, quickly, 
the colour rising to her face. jor be 
“Sidaey Vere it goth to be married,” said 
Pherterton, pretending not to notice. her. at 
ston. ; 
“Sidney Vere going to be marribd! "she 
repeated, mechanically, as if rather.s® 
by the suddenness of the blow. 











“Yea; toa Mise Hare,” pursued (Be other, 


“We get home news about an did friend of | 
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wishing to give her time to recover herself, 
«4,good match for her, too, I hear she has 
nothing but her face to recommend her, and 
that the settlements will all be on his side.” 

“Js shenot a lady?” asked Lucy. 

“Qb, yes; she is that!’’ was the answer, 
gith aehrug of his shoulders. ‘ She is’ just 
oneof the class I most avoid—your very poor 
and very proud people, with a good name and 

ition, and nothing on which to keep it up. 
=. however, it does not matter, as 
Vere: has lots for both.” 

“§So-he is going to be married,’’ said Lacy, 

half to herself, “ Perhaps it is all for the 
! ” 

“Very much for the best. He wants a wife 
tokeep him.in order, and now he has got one.” 

“ I wonder if he cares for her very mnch?” 
seid Lucy. 

‘Qf course he does, or he would not want 
tomarry her.” Then suddenly jealousy got 
the better of him, and he asked, fiercel’y, 
You don't mean to say that you'still care for 
him, @ you?” 

“{ don’t know what you mean by caring for 
him, but I still like him, I alwaye’shell, He 
was co'good and kind—so different from other 


le.” 
eer Well, you had better put him ont: of ‘your 
head now, at all events,’ said Chatterton, 
coarsely, 

“I put him. out ofvmy head a long time ago, 
Captain Chatterton, even if he was ever in it,” 
answered Lucy. ‘I should have thought that 
oun first conversation would have made that 
temark unnecessary.” 

Obatterton saw she was offended, and coarse 
end rough as his: nature: was, he had one soft 
spot; end somehow Lucy had managed to 
touch it. Droppin manner at once, 
and taking her hand, he began in a very 
different strain, 

“Luoy,” he said, almost pleadingly,:"‘ take 
the advice: of a. friend, of something more 
‘this man away 
from you- I don’t know in what relation he 
stood to you, but Tam sure: now that he has 
weated. you badly, and I bitterly regret my 
thave inchis.desertion, small.as it was.” 

“ Who said that he had treated me badly?” 
ried Lucy, indignantly. 

* Never’mind him now, Lucy, but’ listen to 
me. He can do no more for youl. can. - Are 
jou willing to share your life with me, to 


yteepe at once from the troubles at home 


which you have so often told me about, and in 
some: spot. lead for ever w happier, 
better life?” 

Lacy: did. not. quite know what he meant, 


hut thought she understood him to be seking 
(bert marry:him, Such:a thought bad never 


entered her head, and for a moment’ she 
she auswered,— 

“*Do you mean to.xsk me to marry:you?”’ 
she asked, 

He hesitated; stammered, and said nothing. 
Lney understood him. 

“Captain Chatterton,” she cried, ‘‘at least 
Lthought you. were sufficiently. a gentleman 
not to insult)a defenceless girl. Now I know 
you to be a wicked man, and I will never 
‘tpeak to you again.” 

“Very pretty, indeed! ’’ said Chatterton, 
withasneer, “Is this the way you treated 
Bidney Vere? 
broke” with you so suddenly,” 

“Sidney Vere was good and honest, which 
you.can never be,” she answered, indignantly. 
“Had he been here you would never have 

to.eay what you have.” 

In their excitement they had approached a 
tmall wood—possibly, too, their voices: were 
fomewhat raised. Both started back as some 
one stepped ont of the wood, and lifting his 
hat to Luoy, said quite coolly,— 

“LI heard some one: asking for Sidney Vere? 
Herel am. Whatis it, Lucy? You look as 
if you had been crying.” 

Im an instant Lucy forgot his coolness, his 
Deglect, his desertion, She flew towards him, 
and nestling (as she had done once before 
tlmost on the same spot) in his arms, looked 


Now I understand why he: 





up in his face and sobbed, ‘‘Sidney, save me 
from that wicked man!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Ir would be difficult to say which of the 
three was most embarrassed. John Chatterton 
was farious with himself for having shown his 
hand £0 coarsely as to entirely destroy his 
chance of bringing his pet scheme to a favour- 
able conclusion. Lucy hardly dared to look 
up after having, as she feared, betrayed her 
secret love for Sidney Vere, who, in his turn, 
was holding in his arms, and, to all intents 
and purposes, warmly caressing a beautiful 
young woman, as if entirely oblivious of the 
fact that he was engaged to be married to 
somebody else, and that at no very distant 
period. 

Their embsrrassment was shown by the 
silence which followed Lucy's appeal for aid, 
Chatterton turned away, and tried to smile the 
smile of unconcern with poor success. Vere 
whispered a word or two of comfort to Lucy, 
and then, turning to the other, threw down the 
gauntlet. 

** Okhatterton,” he began, ‘‘ perhaps you will 
explain what all this means ?” 

“T fail’ to see that there is anything to ex- 
plain,” said the other, ‘Just as much as I 
fail to see why you should constitute yourself 
for the nonce a knight-errant.” 

Tne sneer in the last sentence roused 
Sidney’s avger. Restraining himself with 
difficulty, however, he answered, speaking 
slowly,-and weighing his words,— 

* You may try to put me off if you like,/""he 
said, “but I venture to say that there is a 
good deal to explain, 
the down when Tam attracted by the sound 
of voices raised as if in dispute. I walk 
towards them, and find Miss Stubbs and your- 
self engeged in hot dispute; Miss Stubbs in 
tears, and on my appearance ske throws her- 
self into my arms and claims: my protection 
in terms which are, to say the least of it, 
remarkable, and yet you have nothing to 
explain‘! ” " 

*'I decline to discusathe matter with you,” 
said Chatterton, sullenly. 

. ‘© Very well ; Lucy, will you tell me ? ” asked 
ere, 

Poor Lucy blushed up to the eyes, and then 
enewered, firmly,— 

‘Captain Chatterton was pleased to treat 
me as if——”’ 

“ Chatterton, do'you’'mean to say you dared 
to hint such a thing?” exclaimed Vere. 

‘©My dear Vere; itis exactly like yourself to 
jump at conclusions, and accept such very 
slender evidence as that offered,” 

‘Your manner convinces me that what I 

ect is trae. All I can say is that your 
conduct isnot that of a gentleman, and your 
sentiments such as.no gentleman would en- 
dorse.” 

It was Chatterton’s turn to beangry, but he, 
too, restrained bimeelf, and merely murmured, 
“s Very pretty !” 

“ And,” » sales. Vere, not heeding the 
remark, “I can only say that from henceforth 
I decline to number you among my friends, 
A man who can take a mean advantage. of an 
innocent and defenceless girl is not fit to belong 
to any society of gentlemen, and I shall take 
every opportunity of avoiding you, and if, you 
like, say why I do so.” , 

* Vere, you are a fool!” said Chatterton. 
In the course of conversation I let fall some 
remarks of rather a warmer vature than per- 
haps I onght to heve, which Miss Stubbs was 
pleased to take as an offer of marriage, and 
while I was trying to hint that she had mis- 
taken my meaning she jumped{from that to 
@ wrong couclusion. I assure you if was 
nothing more,” ’ 

One look at Lacy’s' indignant eyes was 
sufficient to convincs Vere that this was 
hardly # true version’ of the matter. He was 


wery nearly saying #0, but Chatterton had 


determined to carry the war into the enemy's 
country and began atonce. 


|, the other, 
I am walking towards}, “ 


he at once decided. haw hie duty lay, 





“And for yourself, while we are talking 
about men of honour, how comes it that while, 
on the one hand, we all know you to be-engaged, 
I find you on such exceedingly intimate terms 
with this young—hem!—person. That also 
requires explanation,”’ 

lt was Sidney now who looked uncomfort- 
able. It was not his protection of Lucy which 
troubled him, but the mention of Edith Hare. 
It was only a fortnight since his engagement, 
and he was already weary of her. Several 
times he had debated the advisability of 
writing to break off the engagement, and as 
often had decided not to do so. 

As has already been shown, the match was 
rather of his aunt’s choosing than his own, 
and already he would give half his income to 
be free again, He felt the mention of his 
Jiancée’s name like a.stab or an unpleasant re- 
minder of a debt which is pressing, and which 
itis not convenient to pay. 

“You know as. well as Ido that our meeting 
was accidental,’ he said, ‘‘and that Miss 
Stubbs’s action was the result of comething 
which you had said or done.” 

“True, for the time being,” said: Chatterton, 
“ Bot Idonbt if Miss. Hare or her friends 
would quite approve cf the obvious intimacy 
which exists at present. I should be more 
careful if I were you.” 

~ “In what, pray?” 

“Why I should take care to be off wit 
the old love before.I was on with the new.” 

‘ Miss. Stubbs will; hardly recognise herself 
under that title,’ said. Vere, incautionsly. 

‘T thought.as. mych,, but, L wished to word 
my remarks as politely as possible,” sneered 


au..are & seoundrel! You 
know as well as I do, that. what:you séy iva 


“ My dear Vere, you have no:gratitude.” 

“ Gratitude! What; for?” asked Sidney. 
‘For being insulted in, fifty ways?” 

i «No, rele phage Soe I was 

i ou & m up you, come, 
pe hy in your most hectoring mannier;,and 
generally upset the eeach,”” F 

“My so-called interference,” said Sidney, 
‘Soame none too soon. You cannot pretend 
that Miss Stubbsis manner ought siat to have 
convinced you of your mistake.” 

‘‘Maidenly coyness, my dear fellow,” 
answered Chatterton, ‘‘ which I venture tosay 
would have soon vanished but for your:anlucky 

- interference.’ ivi 

‘¢‘Ohatterton, I. repeat. that you are. a 
scoundrel,” cried Vere. . “ You know Liney:to 
he as. good re pure ane i ey 
England, yet you persiat in putting hex ina 
most odious light.”’ 


“*Té is, you who.have pat her ia. an adious 
” retorted she cthee. Tt was: yourenon - 


sins. were. finding 
oe i rd and damagi 

too,,of triflin and. aging: 
Dg Sa 

o.burdens, Like,all, men,ofqui ‘ 
tw q i was 
for. » moment, the.,stemggle . between it 
Hare, the representative of his own class, and 
Lucy Stubbs, the daughter.of the people.: The 
first, besides being absent, wasdisliked. Bhe 
had no chance,.and Lucy’s.claims-carried: the 
day. 

He turned to where she stood. with her:hands 
clasped and her eyes asst down, the unwilling 
witness of this, quarcel between her. rival 
suitors, and, taking her hand, spoke ina voice 
trembling with emation. 

‘* Luoy,”. he.asid, “if. you: can forgive my 
neglect and the injury I have done.yen, tet me 
-nmaake you the only reparation worthy: of my 
fault, Will you marry. mo,.and let;»me try 
by my fature conduat: to make up:for what 
has happened? In this.way, at least, we:cen 
show your traducer that what he thinks’ has 
no confirmation in, faeti.'..Will you be my 
wife?” : 

There was & moment’s pauce, a moment 
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which, to all of them, seemed like a lifetime, 
as Lucy was considering her answer. For a 
short space love and inclination struggled 
against what she thought to be her duty, but 
then the eense of right—powerfal to carry her 
through all difficulties—won the day, and she 
answered ,— 

“ Thank you, Sidney. Captain Chatterton,” 
turning to him, ‘you were base enough to 
make me an offer jast now which you onght 
to have been ashamed vf, and when upbraided 
by my friend here, you made your conduct 
worse by charging me with things you knew 
to be false. Your conduct will bring its own 
reward in the future, and Heaven grant that 
no wretched woman may ever be persuaded 
to become your wife. For you, Mr. Vere, you 
haidly know what you are sajing jast now, 
and are carried away by excitement. Thank 

ou all the same When you marry Miss 

are,” a slight falter shook her voice, but it 
reoovered immediutely, “I hope you may be 
as happy as you deserve, but I cannot let you 
either go without a word of warning. If ever 
you are blessed with sons, teach them to think 
twice ere they trifls with any woman's 1 
and they will save much trouble to others and 
to theniselves. From this time we are 
strangers. In future I shall look for friends 
among those of my own rank in life, for my 
experience o! others have not been so pleasant 
- a make me ever wish to try again. Good- 

ye!’ 

The last words were addressed to Sidney, 
and she held out her hand. He would have 
spoken, but rhe waved her hand to stop him, 
and, without taking any notice of Chatterton, 
she away. 

Both men stood there as if rooted to the 
ground, doubtless torn by'conflicting emotions, 
and forgetting their quarrel of a few minutes 
before. Bat of tbe various feelings they 
experienced, by far this one was uppermost, 
namely, the feeling of a man who has engaged 
in a battle, confident of success, and then has 
got decidedly the worst of it. But Sidney did 
marry Miss Hare, and Chatterton died a 
bachelor. 


[THE END. ] 








IVY’S GUARDIAN. 
—oOo - 
OHAPTER V., AND LAST. 

Basti Ross returned late that night, so late 
what Ivy had gone to bed. They did not meet 
the next day, Miss Mehitabel assuming her 
brother was detained from home on impor- 
tant business. Ivy thought the business, no 
doubt, concerned the lady who had summoned 
them away, and felt disdainfol. Finally, the 

morning after Mrs. Talbot’s ball, a 
letter came from Croft, eagerly accepting an 
offer of a visit, and promising the pony car- 

iy times hed changed | The iitiledrad 
iy times t) ! e little ‘ 

overworked nursery governess was to + 
received as an honoured guest! Ivy put down 


the letter with a sigh ; it dawned on the girl 
slowly that she had been happier in the old 
time than she could be now. 


The sigh was still on her lips when a 
message came from Miss Mehitabel that her 


cold was too bad‘for her to up, and at the 
same moment Dr. Ross w in, grave, and 
almost stern expression on his face. 

“Good morning, Ivy.” 

“ Good morning.” 


She never offered him her hand; they had 
—- at Mrs. Talbot's party, he had not 


geen . 
He looked a little a: 
- _— anything trou! you, Ivy?” 

**T thought I heard you sigh asI came in?” 

“You were mistaken. Ob! Dr. Ross,” as 
‘they sat down to breakfast, “Aunt Lena 
—- to go and stay at Croft for a fort. 


“ And do you wish to go?” 
“I mean to write an acceptance,” 





‘* How about Mrs. Talbot?” 

* There will be plenty of time ; she does not 
start before the middle of August. I could 
come back from Croft in time.’’ 

‘*Very well.” 

He relapsed into silence, but the troubled, 
anxious look on his face went to Ivy’s heart. 
Like many another woman she would not 
show her sympathy ; insteai, she exclaimed, 
pettishl y.— 

* Really, Dr. Ross, you might as well bea 
statue—you have never spoken once.” 

‘*I beg your pardon, Ivy, I have very psin- 
fal thoughts. 1 was wondering how I should 
tell you of them.” 

The blue eyes turned to him eagerly. 

** What has happened ?” 

**Do you remember Mrs, Chabb?” 

“Perfectly. She came to me when papa 
died, and was very kind to me.” 

“She is in great trouble. Her hasband is 

” 


“Mr, Chubb! He was one of my guardians, 
was he not?” 

“ Yes,” measuring his words as though he 
feared to say too much, ‘‘ and his brother was 
another. Hia brother bebaved very badly, 
Ivy‘ and absconded last week. The 
shock of discovering his evil ways was too 
much for Mr. Chubb; it tarned his brain, 
and he committed suicide.” 

“How awfal!” 

“You may well say that. The poor wife 
suspected something was the matter, and 
came for me. I went home with her at 
once, but it was too late, He bad taken 
poison in her absence, and was quite dead,” 

‘How it must have shocked you!” 

“ Aye!” 

**And that is where you have been the 
last two days, Dr. Ross?” 

“Yes. I felt I must do all I could for the 
poor thing. There are half-a-dozen little 
children too,” 

** Will they be well off?” 

He shook his head. 

** Penniless! Chubb never made any pro- 
vision for his family, and lived up to his 
income.” 

“How glad I amIamrich! Of course I 
must keep them.” 

A strange expression crossed his face, 

** What a generous child ag are |” 

“Tam not. What is use of having 
nego and heaps of money if one can’t help 
a friend?” 

And then she blushed frantically. Oaly 
after she had spoken did she remember the 
conditions on which alone she inherited her 
father’s fortune. 

Dr. Ross understood her discomfiture. 
They had finished breakfast now, and Ivy 
crossed the room and stood in a large reeess 
by the window. Basil followed her. 

“T want to speak to you.” 

Bat he was so long in beginning that she 
thought he had forgotten what he wanted to 
say. His brows were knitted, and when he 
commenced it was easy to see the words cost 
him an effort. 

“Ivy, have you thought of the difference 
Mr, Chubb's death and his brother's flight 
makes in your future?” 

“ No,” 

“ Of the three guardians appointed by your 
=~ I am now the only one able to act.” 

iT) 68 » 


Not by word or look would she help him in 
his painful task. 

‘You remember your father's wishes? " 

**I am not likely to forget them.” 

“I wanted to ask you if ne 4 could be 
carried out. You have been here some 
months now. You know‘me as I am—a plain, 
hard-working man. Could you be content to 
spend your future at my side, and let me 
take what care Iocould of you?” 

“You mean would I marry you?” 

‘*Exactly. Ivy, there are seventeen years 
between us, but I could make you happy if 
you would let me try.” 

He said nothing of his love, the deep, 





earnest affection which would last his life, 
He argued she must know it. He would say 
aught which might induce her to marry him 
out of pity. 

Mr. Chubb, junior, had been false to hig 
trust, and absconded with the whole of Ivy's 
fortune. Kiog's Langley Court and the 
bijou villa were all that remained of the vagy 
possessions left by James Trefusis. 

She must never know it, that was Basil's 
first resolve. He would toil early and late: 
he would work as he had never done before, 
that she might live in luxary and ignore the 
wrong worked her. 

He himself was not responsible. All the 
part of the guardianship dealing with pecu. 
niary matters had devolved on the Chubbs, 
It was finding his ward's fortune gone, and 
himself liable to be branded with dishonour, 
that made the solicitor take his life, He 
could not support the shame his brother had 
brought on him. 

Ivy would gladly have rested her golden 
head on Basil’s shoulder and told him she 
desired nothing better than to pass her life at 
his side, but pride held her bac 

** He does not love me,” she thought, 
bitterly. “ They have told him he must marry 
some day, and as I am amply dowered, and 
the child of a friend, he thinks he may as well 
give me the preference.”’ 

“T am waiting for my answer.” 

“Nol” 

* You are quite sure?” 

‘* Positive. You are quite welcome to the 
large fortune my refasal places at your dis. 
posal. I tell you, Dr. Ross, I would rather 
be as poor as a servant-girl, I would prefer 
to toil day by day at plain needlework, to 
marrying without love! ” 

He sigh 

“TI am answered. You may be sare, Ivy, 
I will never press this subject on you again. 
For both our sakes it seemed best to me that 
the question should be set at rest, one way or 
the other, before you left here,” 

* Well, it is set at rest.” 

‘Yes, and no thought of my ditappoint- 
ment need trouble you while you are at Croft. 
Mrs, Talbot knows how to make time pass 

leasantly, so Iam sure you will enjoy your 
oreign tour. I hope that you will meet with 
every happiness! ”’ 

‘* You speak as if I were going for years!” 

‘* My opinion is that you are going for years 
—nay, for ever!” 

** How tired we shall get of travelling.” 

“I mean,” corrected Basil, gravely, ‘that 
before you come back you will have selected 4° 
partner for life! I need not tell you, 
that as your last remaining guardian I 
give ® ready consent to your oe with 
anyone worthy of you, and your whole fortune 
wil be yours as fully as though you had fal 
filled your fatber's wishes,” 

To pay it would leave him p-or, indeed, and 
with a burden of @ebt upon his shoulders ; bat 
had it taken the last penny in his pocket or 
the coat off his back Basil Ross would have 
given both rather than Ivy should have been 
the loser. 

‘You are very anxious to be rid of me,” said 
Ivy, bitterly. ‘Really I ovght to feel 
flattered.” 

“‘ Don’t talk like that, Ivy.” 

‘*Why not?” 

‘'I¢ doesn’t suit you.” 

'* I should like to see Mra. Chubb,”’ starting 
off on another subject, ‘ She was eo kind to 
me; I should like to show her I sympathise 
with her.” 

‘* Write and say so.” 

‘*Can’t I go and see her ?”’ 

**T fear not.” 

“Why?” 

*' Because she is too ill and troubled to bear 
excitement, and your presence would be very 
agitating.” 

‘* What a horrid creature you must think 
me,” 

't Are you going to Croft to-morrow?” 

* Yes,” 
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“aWell, then we shall not have much longer 
joe together. Ivy, don’t you think we might 
ay the hatchet, as the Indians phrase it, and 
ipiriends jast the brief space of time that is 
ther ?”’ 
oT ena astonished, She teok his hand and 
it to her lips, then she burst into a 
of ionate tears. 
v] think I am the most hateful girl in the 


«J don’t,” said Basil, gently. “ You have 

ygreat deal too much feeling in reality, and 

make it your favourite amusement to pre- 
od you have none at all. That’s all.” 


gived rapturously. Uncle, aunt, and cousins 
seemed as if they could not make enough 
d the heiress. 

wAnd are you going to fulfil your father’s 

yishes and marry Dr. Ross?” asked Mrs. 
a little curiously. 

“0h, no! that is quite decided.” 

wAnd who refused ?” . 

“[ don’t know.” 

“Bat, my dear, you ought to know; it 
sfects your future very much !” 

“J think we agreed mutually we should not 
ai each’ other. I know Dr. Ross told me 
when'I wished to be married my whole fortune 
must. my disposal,’’ — t 

“Very generous of him.” 

*] don’t know. He has more money than 
heknows what to do with,” 

“He is quite a young man still, and very 
hmdsoome. I daresay he will marry yet. 
That @ pity he could not come down with 
you, Katy is jast the wife for a London 


Ivy did not regret Basil’s absence. If 
ie did not want him for a husband she 
mated him even less as a cousin. 

Of course, they went over to the Court, not 
moe, but many times. Ivy formed bright 
of what she should do when she was 
there. She even talked of coming down 
ia spring, with Miss Mehitabel as her 
me, It came on her then like a visita- 
tim that the Court was let for two ‘years, 
the new tenants were coming down next 
week to take on. 
ly was simply furious. The home her 
hiher had fitted up for her to be at other 
pople’s orders! She went back to London 
wy mery with her guardian. 

listened to her remonstrances gravely, 

ind said, slowly, — 
“Ivy, in this matter you must trust me to 
the best I can for your interests.” 
“With my income it is nothing short of 
“rlaegt,” sold Basil, weatily, “I joa 
repeat,” sa asil, wearily, “I judged 
ibest, child, Why can't you enjoy yourself, 
i leave business matterstome? The Court 
vil be vacant before you are of age, and there 
"aspecial clause in the agreement that Mr. 
should vacate it at a six months’ notice 
t yon married during the tenure of his 
taney, and wished to make the place your 


“I think you have been very mean. I don't 
fore money. I would rather have had the 
iy. » 
vt can't be altered now.” 
I know that, Well, I shall be abroad, so 
lim never likely to see the people there! ” 
They are acharming family. I think you 
ai a likely to see them.” 


“Mr. Leslie is Mrs, Talbot's brother. His 
—* going to accompany her in her 


ivy turned on him with flashing eyes. 
‘Then I shan’t go |” ys 

: Nonsense ” 

, tou know I hate young men, and yet you 
I me into going.” 





you into going before I heard 
rs) lie was to be one of the party.” 
“ee might have warned me, then.” 
hever thought you would object.” He's 


W tice a young fellow as you'd meet in a day’s 








“ How old?” 
“ Twenty-four.” 
“T hate boys!” 
Basil shrugged his shoulders. 
‘My dear child, you are unreasonable. I 
ay you can’t help it, but you talk like a 
y.” 


“You are always abusing me. How 
——— you'll be to get rid of me for ever 80 
ong.” 
_ The party started the following week, and 
if ever forsign tour were successful Mrs. 
Talbot’s onght to have been. Beautiful 


.| weather, an experienced courier, the lady 
Miss Trefasis went to Croft, and was re-' 


herself well up in continental lions, and 
Ralph Leslie, despite his youth, quite a 
veteran traveller. Auat and nephew devoted 
themselves to Ivy, and did their utmost to 
give her pleasure. The new scenes, the con- 
stant change, the pure mountain air chased 
away the shadows from Ivy’s face,'and gave a 
healthy colour to her cheek, She enjoyed her- 
self enormously, and said so quite frankly. 

“How dull Dolby-square will seem after 
this?” she said one night, as they sat watching 
the sun sink, and give a crimson radiance to 
the waters of lake Geneva. 

“Need you go back there?” asked Mrs. 
Talbot, a little eagerly. ‘Ivy, don’t you 
know that Ralph is enly waiting an opportu- 
nity to ask you to exchange Basil Ross's 
gaardianship for his?” 

Ivy started. 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ T have seen it for days.” 

“Oh, I wish he wouldn't!” 

“ Ts the idea so very unpleasant to you?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Talbot,” kissing her fondly. 
‘*Don’t be angry with me. Indeed, indeed, I 
never guessed it; never thought of such a 


i 
. ee : jouldn’t you begin to think about it, 
v ” 
vy shook her head, 

“T never mean to marry anyone.” 

* You will change your mind.” 

“IT am quite sure. Oh! Mrs. Talbot, 
couldn’t you tell Mr. Leslie that he must 
find someone else much nicer than I am?” 

Mrs. Talbot looked thoughtful. 

ee You need not fear any objections from Dr. 


* T know,” bitterly. ‘ So that he gets rid of 
me he is quite satisfied.” 

Her friend looked at her in surprise. 

**T can't think why you dislike your guar- 
dian so much, Ivy? He is a great favourite of 
mine.” 

*'T hate him |” 


Ivy hesitated. 

“He will think Iam foolish and childish. 
He |seems to think I have but one wish, one 
idea—to get married,” 

“ He isa good man. You oan’t think how 
kind he was to Mrs. Chubb,” 

“Mrs, Talbot,” struck by a sudden thought, 
‘* have you Mrs. Chubb’s address?” 

Certainly. Dr. Ross opened business for 
her at the West-end; he asked me to bay 
what I could there.” 

Mr, Leslie never asked Ivy the question on 
his lips; perhaps his aunt gave him a bint it 
would be 1seless—perhaps he thought it would 
be rash to risk all, and while he deliberated 
a telegram from his father recalled him to 
England. 

rs. Talbot and Ivy followed more slowly. 
Basil's wilfal ward insisted that no news of 
their return should be sent to the dull house 
in Dolby-square, and the kindly chaperone 
readily assented, only too pleased to retain 
her bright winsome companion a day or two 
after she got home, 

It was Ivy’s own wish to go alone the first 
morning she was in England and see Mrs, 
Chubb: She had never forgotten her kind- 
ness in those bleak January days which seemed 
so long ago; and, in spite of Basil's refasal to 
give her the address, she believed the widow 
would be pleased with her sympathy. 

She knocked at the private door, and did 








not give her name, merely saying a young lad 
wished to see Mrs. Chubb. fe Pte 
She had not to wait long; a moment or two 
and the widow entered, Oh! how pale and 
careworn—how sad and altered she seemed ! 
Bat, toIvy’s dismay, instead of a kindly 
welcome Mrs, Chubb flushed crimson at the 
sight of her, and clung to the table for sup- 


port. 

* Don’t you know me?” whispered the girl, 
sadly; “I am Ivy Trefusis, whom you were 
80 kind to.” 

“Ob, my dear!” cried Mrs. Chubb, “ to 
think of your coming here! I always felt as if 
I ar sink into the earth at the sight of 
you ” ' 

‘*Bat why?” 

‘*I never thought you’d gently and 
kindly,” sobbed the poor widow. “It’s the 
thought of you, Miss Trefusis, that lies 
heaviest at my heart. Many’s the night I’ve 
laid awake and thought I'd give my own life 
willingly if it could undo the wrong we've 
wrought you.” 

Ivy made Mrs, Chubb sit down, with the 
gentle imperiousness no one could resist. She 
put her in a chair by the fire, and kissed and 
comforted her as though she had been her 
daughter. 

“You never wronged me in your life; you 
were the kindest friend to me.” 

“My dear, we meant to be,” 

“ You were!” 

ss Dr. Ross can’t have told you, Miss Tre- 
fasis,’ 

“Ivy!” corrected the girl, gently. 

“Try then, He’s a good man, but surely 
he never kept such a secret from you?” 

‘* What secret?” asks Ivy, faintly. 

‘That my brother-in-law made away with 
your whole fortune, except the house where 
your papa died and the p) in the country. 
You were The shock billed my hus- 
band ; it well nigh killed me. I felt as if we 
had robbed the fatherless. Dr. Ross was lik 
an angel to me.” 

“ What did he say?” 

‘* He told me the dearest wish of his heart 
was to m you; that if you consented he 
could settle an ample fortune on you, and you 
need never know how you had de- 
spoiled.” 

** He said that—that he loved me?” 

‘*Ay, and his face said it more plainly 
than his words. Oh, Ivy,I prayed Heaven on 
my bended knee that you might care for him, 
I knew you would be as dear to him penniless 
as if you were covered in diamonds,” 

‘*Nell,” said Ivy,‘in a kind of dull, far-off 
sort of voice, “I suppose he told you the 
truth, that I refused him with scorn? ” 

“ He told me you could not love him, and 
that you were too true to give your hand 
without your heart. He ug me not to fret 
—he was a rich man, and his savings alone 
would almost replace the missing fortane. 
For the rest he said he meant to work harder 
and live more plainly. 'He doubied not by the 
time we had to ‘yield you toa husband the 
full sum would be ready.” 

Ivy was crying bitterly. 

‘* You are sure he loved me?” 

Mrs, Chubb looked at her sadly. 

‘Yes; but he loved you too well to be con- 
tent with anything but your whole heart,” 

Ivy kissed her and got up to go, They could 
not talk of little commonplace things after 
what had passed between them, 

As naturally as though she were returning 
from a walk Ivy walked up the steps and 
knocked at the dull house in Dolby-square. 
The page admitted her, a grin of pleasure on 
his face, 

“‘ Mistress is out, Miss Ivy; she won’t be 
home till quite late.” 

‘And Dr. Ross!” 

‘“« Master ’ll be home to dinner, miss.” 

“All right. Don’t tell him I’ve come home, 
Ran and ask cookif she can give me some 
lunch?” 

It was nearly three ; cook sent up a tray of 
cutlets and wafy bread-and-butter, fragrant 
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tea, with real country cream. Ivy did jastice 
to.ib ; then she went up to. her own room and 
dressed. herself in some soft, black gauzy stuff 
which, just suited her delicate, fragile heanty. 
‘Then, with a-sinking at. ber heart, and. a 
strange Inmp.in her throat, she took .up her 
position in. Basil's consniting-room. #0, 
three false alarms, and she heard his key in 
the lateh;.another moment,and he, stood be- 
fore har—a..liftle alder,.a: little..graver than 
when he parted from her, but still her king, her 
heme, DOP life’s.cwn love.. 

‘ce Vv ” 

She let. him take her hand in hia, but she 
could meet not his gaze ; her blue eyes dropped 
beneath the seaching of his. 

“Ivy, ead theae leas the matter?” 

“Yes,’and with the,pretty defiant 
air which hadfimt.won.his heart, ‘IL have 
found ont onerpning, Dr. Ross, and. I won’é 
Ist, you. give up your réune. I will go away 

workhasd.for my own living.’’ 

“* Nonsense.” 

“I shall go away,” said Ivy, monurnfolly, 
‘* gplesg—’ 

‘‘ Unless you. find your heat. and. give 
yourself away-with. it:”’ 

Slowly and sorrowfally she whispered, — 

“I have found. it.” 

‘*And who isthe happy suiter.?.”” 

‘You don’t undezstand,. He won’t have 
anything to do with me. He isalway:resom- 
menting me desirable husbands.” 

17 

‘*He did ask. me.once to »* said the 
sitl, demarely. ;, “but he never said: he.loved 
mie.” 


A great spp neha 5 apes 
+ may lit ve,” he whispered, ‘* have 
‘earns to care for meat last?’ 


you. 

‘'L bage.cared for, youtor, months.’ 

o pokes refused. t0.casrry;me?” 

‘* Because! thought you proposed. to me from 
ply. You know, Basil, you. never said.a word 
abont love.” 

What he said about love them and what 
she answered him we need uot chronielethere, 
ouly; we will add. that one, January day 
there-was a wedding at King’s Langley church, 





which. exded@ for all time the.Joneliness. of 
Ivy's Guarpin, 
[THE END, ] 
BAORTLA. 


Ax eel was found fn a can of milk,.recentfly, 
ant ft didn’t appear to be at all. ont_of its 
element, 

“Do you have hot water in your house?” 
‘' My friend, ligven’f you. met my wife yet?” 
Tis éxplanation was satisfactory.. 

4x exchange hes:an elaborate. account of 
the newest wrinkle in steckings, It. omits, 
however, to mention the original wrinkle, 
which still continnes;to carry on business at 
the old stand under, the heel, 

A paper in descri aa accident recently, 
tays, with consider eandour:—=“ Doctor 
was called, and under his mee and 
skilfal treatment the youngoman died on 

pa 
We 


Wednesday night,” 

A comnesronpeyr of a ‘fashionable 
aske :—" What shall I get for moths 7” 
should not get anything; but if the corres. 
pondent is fond of the moths, # very necept- 
uble present would bea seaiskin jacket. 

A son of the Emer#?d Isle was ing a 
duck along ‘the street the other day the 
legs, an@** quack ! qauck! quack! naturally 
came from the mouth of the biped. ‘Walk, 
walk, will you?” said Pat. “Indade thin 
you'll not, far I’ll carry you!” 

“ Why is it,” asked Basa, " thatone of your 
breakfasts reminds one of the rich costume 
worn by Mrs. Uppaten’s conchman?” “I’m 
sure I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Skinner, 
ps gratified at being thus intimately 
associated with affluence. ‘Why is it?” 
* Bevsuse,” eai@ Bass, “it ie liver-y,”’ 








* What you doin’ now, Bill?’’ “ Nothin’. 
Been doin’ of it for three weeks, an’ I. can’t 
stand it much longer”? ‘‘ What you goin’ to 
do?” Git semebody to helpime,”’ 


’“Hfe had an auburn-haired girl; and pro- 
mised to take her out riding. She met him at 
the “door when he (drove up, and he 
exclaimed, ‘* Hello! ready ?’’ She misunder- 
stood him, and they don’t speak now. 


“"Do, you believe in the freedom of the 
press? ’’ asked Farmer Doogood of Farmer 
Farrow. “Certainly,” old fellow, of course I 
do. Come down to the barn and sample some 
of it,” As they walked off together, Farmer 
Furrow said to himself, with a chuckle :— 
“Sly, old chap, that. Jast as if I didn’t 
know he was hinting for a drink of my new 
cider.” 

Loup and angry disputes were of daily 
occurrence between Jones and his. worthy 
spouse. This: had been going on for years, 
when suddenly: there. was a.calm,; tothe great 
surprise.and. relief of the neighbours. The 
other day a fziend: accosted him. inthe street: 
‘Well, Paul, I hear yom have 
querrelling. with your wife. .Isthattene?” 
"Perfectly true. We haven't spoke for the 
last.two months,” 


‘*T'u afraid of these coachmen,” remarked 
one old gentleman to another in a "bus. 
“How so?” ‘They are always ‘tunning 
off with one’s daughter, and’ all that sort of 
thing. Ain’é you afiai®?™ “Not par- 
ticularly.’ “ How “do you matiage it?” 
‘| don’ tthink there is any danger inmy case.” 
“Oh, I see; you Have no'conchman.” ‘No, 
nor daughter.” é 


Aw enterprising man has his house and shop 
connected. by Aefephone. The other. day, 
during a storm, the lightning entered the 
shop by the wire while the proprietor was 
talking to his wife,about when he would be 
home to dinner. As he recovered his con- 
sciousness the. firai words"he: spoke were, 
‘All right, Mariah; don't hit me again ; I'll 
do just. as;you say.” 

“Wir makes;.you look so. disgusted, 
Sharp?” asked.one lawyer of another, 
the other day. ‘‘Why, you know that.old 
skinflint, Jones, dom’t you?” ‘:‘The million- 
= ? wl * Yes.” wilh na died Sew 
without making a will; and here are e 
lawyers in. town starving to death. Hie beirs 
will probably.get every farthing, the con- 
founded old hunks!” 


Toe modesty of musicians fall in’ no 
respect below that of painters. The other 
evening as one of them finished Biaying an 
ua shed morceau of his own composition, 
he was-at once emma wtf a covptimentt- 
ing and congratulating crowd. ‘*‘ Do not con 


gratulate mo,” he #aid with meek licity ; 
* thank Heaven itistead, for 1 bemors 


“So these aré’ French peas?” said Fogg, 
ssooping up a forkfal of the homeopathic 
emeralds, ‘Yes, sir,” replied the waiter. 
‘‘Came from France?” “Yes, sah,’ 
‘Well, I shall .think more of the French 
hereafter. ‘hey couldn't find anybody so 
low down over there as to eat shot, if it was 
painted green, and so they send it here. 
Oh, yes, I understand. George—not a word, 
not a word ; but take them away—keep them 
for som that craves French peas; not 
any for me, thank you—not any for me!” 


Ax iceman and a milkman drove up to ‘the 
door af the tame. time. ‘ How many.poands 
of ica,do you leave, here every morning?” 
asked the milkman. ‘‘My contract calls for 
ten pounds, bat I leave twenty for good 
meaente, How. many quarts of milk do you 
leave?’’ ‘‘I don't leave any. They think 
they are getting two quarts of milk every day, 
but it’s all pure cream.’ Jast then a large 
truck came bow: down the street. It ran 
over and instantly killed both the iceman and 
the milkman. Their last words were:— 
‘© We'll see each other in Heaven!” 








| 
| 


It has been discovered that: ' 

ae — Christian era, This tags 
si more remarkable ‘tha: 
Christian era should have arti rrenhe 

“Sea a; child) Young ba 
be silent when other people are talkin 
Then when youn people ‘Tamms 
Old people are never silent, , mat 

Ir is said that.a good book is the be 
panion & man van fisve. This veidiuan 
especially so if it happens to Bea bay 
book, 

Srupent: ‘Heat expands and ool 
tracts.” Professor; ‘' Correct, 5 
example,” Student: ‘ D fhe. 
time the affections of city people for their 
country relatives expand, and in the. wing 
they contract.” : 

At a Sunday-school-& teacher askedancy 
scholar—a little girk—what her name: wn, 
She replied: ‘‘ Helen French.” An urchin 


Ss 


/an — seat sang out :—* Whatds it in 


English 

James and Clara at the picnic’ ‘todk's 
basket and some bottles of soda water, 
hied ‘a toa seclited spot, James: 
declare, this is miserable soda, it 
Clara : ‘‘Oh, well you know misery"iis 
company.” James: “ Whatdo you! min 
that remark?” Clara: “ » You" don’t 
pop either.” (Cards nextweek)  “"* 


A Pasnsyivinu paper tells of a who 
have beempoisoned.by eating pie o 
arsenic: dt-seems like a work of 
tion to put arsenic into pie. A pis 
aot kill «family without the ely, ch pam 
isa very.weak pie indeed. ad 

“ Erma, I lovethee alone. Tndeed/I 
the truth!" He padsed—the bhusli? o'r. 
spread Ker atmpled cheek. She let him draw 


ie 
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‘her near; ‘Scarce for emotion: codld "te 


. Yet still she asked ina 
“ Ned, how much have-you & year?” 


‘My dear Mrs. K.,” exclaimed . a, lay 
visitor, “How have you, managed 
your strength so perfeotly at your,t 
life?” . “By hupbecing it,” 
through the open door af a la; f 
laboriously engaged in washing diahed,...:, 

George had proposed and been ‘accepted: 
‘© Well,” she au , IT oan singand: 
the piano and harp, a oat 
sensiuary I was up in the girta: and 

olitical economy and logic, aud I oatrerotehet 

autifally, and play lawn tennis, and—and- 
that’s about all, I think, Now tell me whet 
are some of your accomplishments; George.’ 
“' Lheven't got any.” ‘Not a one" 
Well,” he said with a sigh; ‘if? 
should come to‘the:worst, I think I 
able to cook.” ‘ 2 

Ix 1900 @ little boy will run to the carer 
shop with 2 can in his hand, and say :—“ Mab 
wants a quart of your best 6 a 
“How'd your mah like that last?” 
grocer will ask.” “ au page bois” te 

’3; Brown makes good ‘tr 
Brown’s ; te) g ee 





grocer will remark, as he turns the 


on a quart. ‘“ Wot'’s your mab 
to-day?” “ Slie’s going to wash, and wants 
it to run the washer. and wringer.” . ‘ There 


yeu are, my. little man. Look out end dou’ 
epill it.” And the man will give the litileboy 
a bunch of raisins. 


A Distressep Farwer.—An agrionitarist 
called on the owner of his farm to ey it 
rent, putting on a long faceto his 
the times, On entering’ the ‘house heteld 
landlord that times being #0 bad he coals 
raise the money required; an dashing * 
bandle of bank-notes on the table—t These! 
said he ; ‘‘ that's all I.can pay.” 
Ser eho 
who quickly + Sia ys 
much a8 you. owe'me!” “ Confoundit! Gir 
it to me sgain;’ said the farmer. nto 
dashed if I ain't took it out of the 
pocket !’”’ 
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Cidsaae SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISOELLANEOUR, 
his’ tags ate : aeien SEVOLEN all i 
; ps of Al is si i . ‘4 be i BENEVOLENT Errort-—There is not too much, 
that: now ere ag Pi — aaiie ne Leadenhall Market it is computed that | pnt too little benevolent effort in our midst ; 
w 54,000 turkeys and 81,000 geese were. dis. 5 
: en good likeness, The Princess of Wal- : yet a largeportion of wht there is is wasted 
‘should to’bea go + has Intely afferine f posed of. These, together ,with the hares, by the unwise ways in which it is rendered, if 
talking,” a aifec don: pid latess 5 mame how. ducke,and fowls, weremore than half of foreign | The parent who supports his child in.idleness 
Mauna] er, are more favourable, ; es, aa Te panei ia |r he eae bo seit pammestieg, 3 See 
, > : MERIC ILkosDs.—Aceordin € | everything for him inste accustominghim 
est tom. Tosp Watsineuam is stated to have come into | report of the efficient Scmenintetinsa of the | to decide for himself; the teacher. who: pours: f 
nagine is sn unexpected fortune of something like: five Railway Mail Service, United States, there | out to his class the. information they ought.te 
a bak millions. pte pre the great-great- | were, on-the 30th of June last, 117,160. milesof | work to obtain; the employer who: himself 7 
on _—_ : . — Earl tamer railroad upon which mails were carried, as | performs or finishes the work that belongs. to i 
eld ton. India, an eee at arge fortane, 6 cited | compared with 78 mifes in 1834, During the | his subordinate; the compassionate man or i 
Give an | mthe Hast, and left all his money to bis | jast fiscal year the inorease was 6,952 miles. | woman who gives money, food; or clothing te 4 
“suming MN Miss a who resided in Ireland. | The annual miles of service was 92,640,099. | the idle or improvident instead, of inducing i 
for the | Se"? weovelle 8 — io there tem, and in | Average annual mileage run by each clerk was | them to earn it for themselves—any one, in i 
18: Winker tis care oe hare ed Ireland at all, The ; 41.983. The increase in the number of pieces| fact, who extends such aid to ‘another ss : 
money was in the Bankof England, and lay | of mail matter handled during the-fiscal year.| disinclines him for personal effort, is ac ually, 4 
a there till this year, when the descendants of | was 538,144,220 pieces. The number of casual-| though it may be unconsciously, fighting 
—— Miss ory were advertised for. They | ties during the year was 154, in which 7 postal | against the principle of self-help, which all 
wis, | sppesred in the person of the Earl of Wal- | clerks were killed, 28 seriously injared and 6¢ | admit to beso strong’ pillar of our national " 
Urohin in and the money with interest now | slightly injured. Recommendation is made | welfare. . 
tie it in | mounts to five millions sterling. _ | that the Postmaster-General be authorised to} Taxing anv Worxixc,—Every. one who . 
as Tee Royal yacht Victoria and Albert ia | pay to the widow or micor children of all| would:rise must be a thinker, and. a worker, f 
y teks 9 mder orders to be in readiness for the use of | clerka killed in the service asum equal to one | Not chiefly by study or reaiing will a man i 
‘aber, Her Mojesty, as arrangements are. being made | year’ssalary ofthe grade to which the clerk m F t 
1 miait to M - ? ; become the first ; there is often muck know 
meg: Ty ms - cacy — repairs which the | belonged at the time of his death. ledge with few ideas; there are: very learned j 
Pop. — - — ave cost £50,000; it men without -any grand thoughts of their ? 
ery : “4 elaborately and Iuxoriously own, Hvery one, whatever his opportunities, 4 
P maéan by furnished, - includes the most modern GEMS, can-exert his own mental powers u what 
row dunt § inventions we to the comfort ofthe is near to him’; and this force will increase ; 
we es, st time the Victoria and aa with exercise. He can observe and’ Compare 
aily who -had to complete a repair was in 1868. Let a man.learn that everything in nature, | and reason for himself;. and, though his 
re memorial window to the late Missa | even motes and feathers, goes by law and not | knowledge may belimited, his.ideas.will graw.., 
psrerge Weata Williams Wynn, subscribed. for | by “luck,” and that what hesows he reaps. | There is no: elevation for ‘humanity: without 
aheut one hundred of the Liengedwyn | Tue world could not, exiat if ib were not | toil, none without active thought, fecling and 
af, nuseio § tenants, which was unveiled ajshort,time.ago, | simple, This: ground has been tilled a | purpose, 
ad ef exceeding beanty both im colour and:| thousand years, yetits powers remain ever} Goon-Naruren Props. Without intending 
ytigee |. Tue centre two-light window of the | the same; a little.sum, and each spring it | it, good-natured people often do, us mis. . 
ash? oe. | re oA wea —e representations of the | grows green again, chief by:-being tooobliging. ‘Theze.iava form 
him drew | 26. te yon groan Oue shows her To divert at any time a tronblesame fancy, | of deception, too'often considered very venial, 
odld “he _ on epee thet a angels hovering | ron to thy books; they presently fix thee | with which so-called good-natured people, if 
atoraeel, | rents ee tee eeutade ; the second | to them, and drive ‘the other out of thy | they are good letter-writers) are not seldom 
” fo tik - a enone sunita by angels. | thoughts. They always receive thee with the | associated. Thisis‘ drawing up" letterstor: 
pag lady in these 18 surprising y vivid and same kindness.. their less gifted asequaintaneas to . end;, 
ke ar Tuose very near us often need strength. | Seadoutaatheinown. A really 
ome | A vane stylish weddi Scaggs Re fonlly to | often make favourable: in ; 
7 wedding was that of Lord | ening; are we right if they have.practieally to | Often makes a very favoura pression 


Darmerand Emily Constance Campbell,eldest | j0k farther for the ateengthening which but. it.ia something. like..a-fatse, coin. if it: be 
r of Me. J. Bald, of Mouzie Castle, | might be ours to give? There msy ba a | 206 the composition of the: signer. No: dowbt 
which was celebrated at the | spiritual application of providing specially for | there’ ate ‘eases ‘when it-is’ meceswary’ some 





fy | Ohare’ of the Oratory, Brompton, All the | { statement should be made in language more 

socal: 9. ds wore ieee of pon nun’s veil- ee ae clear and: precise: thamthe pezson concerned 

“Keli | (im avr) si, waecihe ch ivy and yellow seedy penman chould write la hie own persia 

5 . "or wreai ivy. and yellow ready penman should write in his own per 

arte: end and tulle. veils, Each carried a 'white| HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. for hie friend; We are wteatd ‘many situa. ’ 
np crovehet ape with yellow chrysanthemums; the — tions of ‘trast. and mafbitit oe been . 
~~ sw whl — aes and a basket of yellow Curt ror Cuinsiarns.—A year or two since poe | _ sie ctey ate “ 


i 


ut 


: another. jmosmpetence iv 
‘ ; : this question was very fhlly diseussed, and a. aa dtaco > 

Sag bride’s dress consisted of corsage and | number of remedies were recommended. The feseytion ae Ieee tortie tnter, ya lag 

be cf white brocaded velvet, and petticoat | testimony weut. to show that what was e| o¢ ability, Very much on.» par with the 

white. gros grain faille trimmed with | specific in some cases was of no avaihin others. laxity of principle whiels permitts falee’ letter 
— point lace (the gift of her mother) | The free application of parafiin, without rab- writing is the ng of. borrowed ‘finery, i 
auels of pearl embroidery. She wore ® | bing, is recommended. Where the skin is not especially jewellery, things which we have 4 
he cornet — of, orange blossoms and tulle veil, and | broken, painting the blains with iodine is often known natured women very willifg to 
Psa Mab cmuaments comprised a diamond and ruby | efficacious, Where they are caused by woollen lend. Valuable jewellery is.a sign. of & cer- 

ci the gitt of the bridegroom; diamond | stockings, wear very thin cottenstcckingsnext| tin gmenntof wealth, which is generally on 
at?” — t, ber father’s present; sapphire and | to the feet. fit eucasions: disp bat to exhitit the } 


«Thai's ond brooch, given by her mother ; and 9 Ling ae . 
oe ae ’ ~ : ’ EMON Pris Wirnovt Eacs,—There are cer- | sign where the ree does riot extst is # mean 
nS ane ~~ ay a in diamonds, the | tain times in the year when it becomes som of deseptivn, V bish maét often be ! 
ing it ll lactone expedient, to economize. in the use of eggs, | followed by humiliation, 16 ia’ rather re. 
tt eals ladies, it is.stated, have been waging | and the following racipe has been furnished-w#/ markable that these good-natured’ people i 
where “aragainst linen. Thoselittle pocket-handker- by a lady who:has. cured. widespread praise | rarely umiertake. unpleasant: daties, if they 
aud don't with coloured borders that they have | for her lemon pies, For one pie use one avoid them. They donot like 


can possibly 
rittleboy eiyeeed, and that have been not unfrequently | lemon aud a-balf; grate‘one raw potuto ; one | telling disazreesble truths, however urgent the 
them as linen, were for the most part | cofieecup of sugar, one tablespoonful of| necessity for so doing, but. trausfer the mis- 
cotton ; for linen does not lend itself to colour- | flour, one and one-half cupsof water, and a siomtoa-sterner friend with somesa: \ 
rioaitarit f fiiting so resdily as cotton, Happily, the | pinch of salt. Grate the lemons, then add | ag“ F-should not like to say'it,” or “'F should 


his &re not constant in. these minor de- | the flour sad water, andi stix 'to- li ” just as if, the habit of their 
) potato, sugar, flour , not like to do.it,” just 

cat ith Milares from fidelity, and they are now re- : lives was onlyto do what they “liked.” In. 
he sold his 6 to white cambrio—their old love, Iuunry Puppine is made in this way: But- | deed, the good-natured people-we-sredescrib- 





e couldn't ‘kwon the presents given to Prince Albert | ter a mold well, line with teacakes, split; | ing are rarely generousin a grand way: they 
jashitg * = Victor may be mentioned one of exquisite | take about two pounds of freely freit, stewed | are seldom capable of self sacrifine. ti they 








+ There!” hip, consisting of a gold inkstand.and | or preserved in winter, pour it into the basin, | are rich, they give money rather than take 

of candlesticks to match, bearing ‘the | cover well over’ with foncaites, and place a| trouble. Jf they are people of leisure, they 
4 “Te nee inscription to Hebrew and English : | plate to fit inside the basin, anda, weight | probably give time, which perhaps is. not 
rer Grtgit Bova Highness Prince Albert Victor | over; turnout, and eover with #rich castard:; | very precious to them ; but. doing something 
on Edward of Wales.—With sincere | serve cold The not to be covitedé.:| they greatly diilike, im order to ‘berefis 
ie we0D8 # on his attaining his majority, | If ford inner, te be the night Befoue; anatlier, is a virtue too rare to be forud 
™ Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart,” if for evening, to: be made in the morning among them. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ferprnaxd E. K.—Declined with thanks. 


A Lanpiapy.—You have no remedy (assuming the 
rent to be regularly paid) unless your agreement gives 
you right of entry. 

Cuaruiz J.—Offer yourself to the young lady as soon 
as circumstances are favourable, and if she accepts you 
then see her parents, and hurry up the wedding. 

Puzzi+p.—Make known your marriage to your parents 
immediately, A secret marriage is always a grave 
error. 

G. B, W.—You are al er too, young to become 
engaged, and you had r not visit any young lady 
at present with a view to matrimony. Visit young 
Tadles in a friendly way. 


Bertua.—You are a wife and owe allegiance to your 
husband. You are. very young, and had better be 
— parents. Try to become 


Amora.—When you are both a little older and the 
young man better able to take care of you, we think 
the oppositi n of your parents will cease. Do not be 
in too great haste to get married. Be patient. Your 
mother is right. 


Ansig AND Jenniz.—Your mothers can assist you 
more others, and we cannot give you better 
advice than to consult them in all your love affairs. 
Girls would~make few mistakes if they took their 
mothers more rerfectly into their confidence. 

Tom S —The young lady has probably alrealy made 
known the fact of to her parents. You 
should go at once one timer and mother, and ask 
them for their daughter’'shand. When you have gained 
their consent, then make your engagement known to 
your parents, 

Erriz.—As a rule, such a visit as you mention would 
not be proper. Circumstances might arise, however, 
whieh would ; and in such a case the 
young ledies and et ge hy pao be take * 
responsib: of ding what would proper, 
things penn he 


D. E. M.—There is no one medicine that will cure 

ete aaa ee 

disease. A who invents a medical rem can 
tout for | remedies 


a for it. 
Sclied patent medicines. 
W. P.—Your lover is unreasonable, but he seems to 


love and sincerely, and we think you 
carry Jenico o titthe too far wad him. Be less cold 
and * it, ail perhaps he will be less jealous of 
cf shown by you to your friends ; show him your 
letter and this reply. 


W. 8.—The Ist of November of each year is desig- 
nated by the church as the festival of All Hallows 
pet 7 og phn ped Sighs y= 
ven eve or vigil of that day, an 
ee heated as euch om the t of the Sist of Mare aad 


especially 
nation, have celebrated the event for hundreds of 
years. 
W. © A.—It is impossible for any one to be “‘ positivel 
sure” as to the of omy oxnmte of maiioel treah. 
Persons who had been addicted 


only be ascertained 
actual experiment ; and we most sincerely hope that it 
will be as favourable as you could wish. 


roaches may be caught at night by fill- 
ing a porcelain bowl or wash-bavin two-thirds fail of 
sweetened water, setting it 


(ou 
and the trap set again at t. In this way and wi 
no further remedy the ,whole stock of these pests may 
be annihilated. 


E, M. W.—Follow these directions, and a fine batch 
of serapple will be the result: Take eight pounds of 
scraps k, that will not do for sausage, boil in four 
gallons of water; when tender, chop fine, strain the 
liquor, and pour back into the pot. Then put in the 
meat, season it with sage, summer savory, salt and 
pepper to taste, and stir in a quart of meal. After 
my resi | a few minutes, make very thick by the 
addition of flour. It requires but very little boiling after 
this, but must be stirred constantly. Pour into deep 
pans or dishes, and allow it to cool. 


Etpra.—1. Do not allow your mind to dwell upon the 
act that your plainness is the cause of remark among 
certain people, who, we are inclined to believe, are 
jealous of your sunny temperament and genial manners. 
fhes3 are greater and more lasting ions than a 
pretty face, and serve as a magnet to attract sensible 
people to you. In fact, they will always serve as a 


shield upon which the barbs of jealousy are quick] 
pers nay S 2. The eh appearance eB ad communi- 
cation is very creditable, more especially as to penman- 
sh'p. 3. Light brown. ; 4 " 








Cor. Cram.—The diamond is the purest known form 
of carbon. 


F, E. B.—If he molests you’again when he comes 
out, apply at once for a separation order to the nearest 
police magistrate. 


J. 8. R.—Any bookseller or newsagents in a good 
way of businegs will procure the work for you. We 
cannot publish tradesmen’s addresses. 


Poor VioLeTs.—1 Wash the hair frequently, and brush 
it vigorously every day for at least ten minutes. 2. We 
cannot help you. Your own woman's wit should readily 
devise a plan, as you know so many. 


Maria FarruHrut —There was no impropriety under 
the circumstances, but there was some imprudenice, and 
it is clear the young fellow has forgotten all about you, 
80 you need noc trouble your head about him. 


F, F.—Polite reticence on the subject was better 
than anything you could have said. But you should, 
of course, not expose yourself to such treatment again. 


A, M.—Keep quiet until the girl gets over her angry 
feelings sufficiently to give _— a Giunee to talk the 
ed over with her. Then it will probably all come 


X. X.—You had better defer marriage until you are 
twenty-one years of sge, and have more ex ce and 
wisdom. You are no match for a widow of twenty-five. 
Your parents should attend to your case, 


C. 0. C—You are right; it is necessary to reduce the 
compound fractions in order to find the least common 
denominator, to which all the fractions can be reduced, 
and which in this case is 960. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to reduce the mixed numbers to improper frac- 
tions, in order to find the least common denomfnator, 
but before reducing the fracti to this least common 
denominator, it is usually convenient to reduce such 
mixed numbers as a preliminary step. 





FIDELITY. 


Oh, many moons shall rise and set ; 
This new year shall grow old, 

Ere love's sweet lips again have met, 
And these strong arms enfold 

Thy form in rapture to my breast, 

In tender peace and rest ! 


I see the weary days that group 
Our future path along; 
And how their tardy moments droop, 
Uncheered by smile or —, wl 
And feel that absence, love, thee 
Could prove the sum of pain to me! 
And yet, dear heart, it should not bring 
To us a lasting $e - 
Time shall go by on swiftest wing, 
If we but true remain ; 
es may part, 


For though a thousand 
Love’s peace dwells in the faithful heart. 


So be it, then, that exch shall feel 
The strength and pride to prove 
That time and distance cannot steal, 
Or lessen, dim or move, 
The love that wields ite gentle powers 
Unshaken in these hearts of ours ! 
D. B. W. 


Semrmamis.—l. From your description you must be 


a brunette. 2. The Greeks have generally lar and 
ex] ve features. Their eyes are rk, and 
frlong. 3, 


animated ; their complexion is olive, and 
Handwriting is fair. 

WY. oor on with your attentions, and pay no 
heed to the girl’s seeming coldness when others are 
present. That is an indication that she cares some- 
thing for you. 

L. F.—That depends upon circumstances. Did you 
ever offer to take her out again, or did you simply let 
the matter drop? If you let it drop she had good 
reason to be offended. 


Atrua.—She should tell her parents, and leave them 
to deal with the young man. He requires sterner 
treatment than any girl would be likely to mete outjto 


D. C. U.—Stir into one quart of hot water (not boil- 
ing) 2 ounces of borax and | drachm of gum-arabic. As 
soon as these ingredients are dissolved, add 3 table- 
spoonfuls of strong spirits of camphor. On going to 
bed wet the hair with this preparation, roll it in twists 
of paper, and in the morning it will be nicely curled, 


B. D. 8.—1. As a rule, the blondes. 2. They are 
usually selected to personate the character first named 
by you. 8. Beautiful brunettes as well as blondes have 

mirers the world over. 4. As a rule, light eyes are 
the strongest. Your friend is mistaken; a blonde 
may have features that render her — in spite of 
her fine complexion. 5. The brunette is the most com- 
mon type. 


Corrywa.— Your verses are fair for a boy of fifteen, 
but they are not worth prin’ Should you keep 
them until you arrive at manhood, and then read them, 
you would see deficiencies which you could not now 
comprehend even if they were pointed ont to you. 
When one is a boy he thinks as a boy, and it is no use 
tor him to expect the breadth of view and ripeness of 
judgment which only manhood can bring. 








Sele 


P. T. D.—The tooth can probably be saved h 
Consult one without delay. 7 a dentist, 


IsABELLA.—Wash your hands frequently in 
strong solution of borax and water. “we tolerably 


Corat.—l. Golden brown hair—a fittin 
face that is doubtless beautiful. 2. Fine ponmanshiy, : 


P. 8. D.—1l. A dark brown tress of exquisitely 
texture. 2. Words would fail to convey a proper esti. 
mate of your handwriting. 


A.tixg.—To remove proud flesh, pulverise loaf sugar 
very fine, and apply it t» the part affected, Good 
writing. 

Eviza Jane.—It is a very common thing for cousing to 
marry. There isno law against it. Her Majesty married 
@ cousin. 


L. C. J.—A slight bow is all that courtesy requires 
after an introduction. Hand-shaking is optional, and 
it should rest with the older, or the superior in social 
standing, to make the advances, 


Cc. 8. F.—l. A teaspoonful of powdered charcoal in 
balf a glass of water will sometimes correct a bad breath, 
Repeat the dose, if necessary. 2. Charcoal powder 
mixed with prepared chalk will help to clean and 
whiten the teeth, 


W. D. C.—If the young lady you refer to were engaged 
she would not probably allow you to piy her such 
marked, attention—at least she should not. Avail 
yourself of the first opportunity to make your senti- 
ments towards her known. 


L. L.—The growth and strength of the hair 
greatly upon the Laser of bane: ire al, and 
consequently no preparation can be coun’ as 
sure. Wasting it with a mixture of bay-rum den 
will, it is said, improve its growth. , 

Geo. W. R—1. The average height of the English 
mastifi is from 25 to 31 inches ; weight, fro m 100 to 150 
pounds. The German boarhound which is al so known 
as the Great Dane and Ulmer dog, is the original cross 
from which oprang tbe so-called prison blood. dhou 
of this country. ey are from 24 to 31 in 
and weigh from 80 to 100 pounds, 2 The coin is 
de scribed plainly enough to admit of a recognition, +" 


Lavra.—A person of such an age as twenty-one has 
no cause for being dissatisfied with life, unless weighed 
down by some t sorrow, as the loss of pacetaae 
other dear relatives. We think that you state 

trouble to a physician he would pronounce it to be 
caused by a d: ered liver, and prescribe j 
It may be a severe attack of love-sickness, in 
event we would recommen1 marriage at as early a date 
98 possible. 


H. P. F.—Terra (or Tierra) del Fuego means the “ land 
of fire.” It is so named on acsount of the numerous 
volcanic mountains found within its limits. This archi- 
pelago, situated at the extreme south of South 
from the mainland of which it is separated by 's 
Straits, consists of eleven Jarge islands (the 
one being King Char'es’s South Land) and 
twenty islets. It was discovered by in 
who gave it the name it still bears., Some writ 
it the “land of desolation "—a most appropriate title, 


R. C. G—The following is the recipe for which you 
make inqutry: A chemist is the proper person to com- 
pound it. Sulphate of iron, five grains ; magnesia, ten 
grains ; peppermint-water, eleven ‘drachms ; spirit of 

tmeg, one drach To be taken twice a day. This 
preperstion acts as a stimulant and tonic, and thus 
partially supplies the place of habitual drinking, while 
also preventing that absolute physical prostration ffol- 
lowing a sudden breaking off from tha use of 
ting drinks. As a mstrer of course, the virtue of this 

tion requires the inebriate to make a resolution 
break off from his habitual intemperance, and then 
aids him, as a harmless and pleasant makeshift, | 
his season of weakness and suffering from the want 
the customary stimulant. It should be borne in mind 
that a confirmed drunkard cannot be cured of his 
disease in spite of and unkaown to himself. He must 
mke up his mind to stop short in his downward career, 
and with the help of the above preparation will be very 
likely to conquer the appetite for strong driak. 
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